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New alternative for the average man 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Edmund W. Sinnott. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.50. 


Of the 12,000 books published in the 
United States each year, the average busy 
person will have time for only one or two 
in a thousand. For one actively concerned 
in the nature of life, and in his part in it, 
The Biology of the Spirit may well be in- 
cluded in that one or two in a thousand. 

From the facts and principles of various 
fields, especially from the field of biology, 
Sinnott assembles an account of the na- 
ture and processes of life, and of evidences 
of purpose, which on the whole provide 
another way of looking at the question of 
human purpose, and perhaps of purpose in 
the universe. The view is not his sole dis- 
covery, but he has expressed it with rare 
and simple clarity. 

The author’s view is that purpose is not 
lacking in life as the materialist holds, nor 
something outside of life as the super- 
naturalist believes, but is inherent in life 
itself in the very nature of its fundamental 
substance, protoplasm. Thus he presents 
an additional alternative concerning pur- 
pose in life, approaching the problem from 
the position of the biologist. He points out 
that all protoplasm has purposefulness. As 
the cells of an organism multiply they do 
not do so at random, but according to de- 
sign. His illustrations in support of this 
thesis are striking. 

In the first half of the book, except for 
some errors in biological fact or inference 
which might seem to be minor, he is rig- 
orously scientific, yet there is equal respect 
for science and for the “spiritual” cravings 
of men for a source of purpose. He ex- 
presses the attitude of objectivity: “A more 
reasonable attitude to take is neither that 
of tender-minded vitalism nor tough-minded 
mechanism, but rather what might be called 
biological agnosticism, a recognition that 
in living things there are facts we must 
accept but cannot yet by any means ex- 
plain, a confession of ignorance but by no 
means an admission that the final problem 
must forever be insoluble.” 

Then we begin to sense a stress between 
adherence to the methods of science and 
a craving for a great affirmation of the 
spirit which will “go beyond science” to 
revealed or intuitive truth. The book be- 
comes exciting. It is as though we were 
watching a man walking precariously along 
the top of a rail fence. Will he keep his 
balance, or will he fall off? If he falls, on 
which side will it be? Will the author travel 
only so far and so fast as religion and sci- 
ence can both approve, or will he give up 
the ways of one for the ways of the other? 
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As we read we hold our breath in suspense. 
He will not make the leap to either side; 
he will; he will not! But he has! He has 
chosen the affirmation of the spirit. We 
quote: “Faith in something is a vital ne- 
cessity, and in the direct contact with 
reality itself which man makes through 
the avenue of his spirit, he finds the surest 
foundation for a faith. Differ though men 
may in their interpretation of what this 
inner voice reveals, it still remains the only 
monitor when reason can go no further. 
Faith is a venture of the spirit.” Whether 
the author realizes it or not, he has landed 
among the not too unorthodox of the 
Quakers, or among the more orthodox of 
the Unitarians. 

From here on we can see that the die is 
cast. The author discusses values, beauty, 
moral values, the soul, and God, from the 
point of view of the paragraph quoted 
above. Near the end of the book Sinnott 
seemingly returns for a moment to the cri- 
teria and processes of science. He writes: 
“Perhaps we are, indeed, no more than 
goal seeking automata, deluding ourselves 
with a sense of freedom and spiritual aspi- 
ration. . . . Perhaps the matter and energy 
of which we are composed may not bind 
us tightly but in their most complex ex- 
pressions may actually emerge into some- 
thing that, though still a mechanism is a 
mechanism from which the life of the spirit 
is able to develop. 

“Or perhaps, as here suggested, there is 
still some undiscovered principle or proc- 
ess in nature which tends to pull matter 
together into living systems and is thus the 
basis of goal seeking, both mental and 
spiritual. Some will be drawn to one of 
these alternatives and some to another, 
but we must all confess our present in- 
ability to solve the problem.” 

If the presence of alternative assump- 
tions brings a person to a point where the 
choice of one reasonably possible assump- 
tion over another will result practically 
in a markedly different way of life, then the 
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Naturalism as a 

strengthening philosophy 
THE USES OF PHILOSOPHY. An Ir- 
win Edman Reader, Edited by Charles 


Frankel. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$3.50. = 


The most appealing case for naturalism 


~ I have encountered is to be found in the 


final two chapters of a collection of writ- 
ings by Irwin Edman, probably the most 
loved professor at Columbia University in 
its 200-year history. 

The common sense of naturalism has 
been a persistent philosophy in all ages, 
although it has not been the most fashion- 
able, or the most articulate, or the offi- 
cially acknowledged one. A candid and 
unashamed naturalism, Professor Edman 
Says, is nearer the permanent values of 
traditional religion than are routine lip 
services to it. 

It is easy to understand why this philoso- 
phy at first seems a cold-blooded interpre- 
tation of life. Irwin Edman reminds us, 
however, that western man’s imagination 
has been nurtured on romantic poetry and 
on a religious tradition which pictured the 
whole history of the cosmos as a romantic 
story. 

One of the reasons thinkers deeply con- 
cerned with “morality” look askance at a 
naturalistic point of view is because nearly 
everything that the classical tradition has 
identified with morals has supernatural 
sources. The naturalist replies that one 
does not need a certificate from another 
world to justify an ideal in this one. 

Edman believed that the acceptance of 
man’s natural place in a natural world will 
help both Jews and Christians to recover 
the genuine spiritual insights and moral 
resources of their inherited traditions. 

When we see the core of truth in dog- 
mas we can see a naturalistic basis for 
many of them. The liberal would make a 
serious mistake to say, “I'll have nothing 
to do with dogma because of the claims 
made about the way it originated.” To say 
that the Ten Commandments do not de- 
serve serious consideration because they are 
dogma, would be a stupid assertion. The 
wise naturalist will find in traditions, and 
even in dogmas, inspiring affirmations of 
what man can make out of the kind of 
world he lives in. 
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Professor Edman did not believe that the 
formulas of physical science are the whole 
of nature. He saw naturalism as a vast 
encompassing of life, nearer to what we 
feel than it is to the charts of statistical 
experts. 

The human adventure comes to be digni- 
fied and serious because of the necessity for 
cooperation. Our fates are not solilo- 
quies. We are all, in the fine old phrase 
of St. Paul, “members of one another.” On 
the basis of the facts of social existence, 
an old and familiar religious notion can 
once more transfigure life and contribute 
to its dignity and meaning. The mystical 
sense that once declared us all to be the 
children of God, Edman holds, can now 
find realization in the awareness of our 
common humanity. The sadness that comes 
from the recognition that life comes in- 
evitably to an end is mitigated for any 
generous mind by the continuity of the 
adventure of mankind, and by the partici- 
pation, even if briefly, in the shape of 
things to come. 

‘In a nutshell, Professor Edman seems to 
be saying: “There is hope in the possibilities 
of life, and a deep love that comes with 
a sense of sharing in the endless adventure 
of mankind. There is a peace that comes 
from not expecting the impossible. There 
is a joy that comes from helping the posi- 
tive possible come true.” 

While I have spoken of just two chap- 
ters in this brief reader, there is also a vari- 
ety of witty and frivolous essays and poems 
in the collection to maintain the reputa- 
tion of “America’s philosopher-at-large.” 

VICTOR V. GOFF 


A theory for the rational 
solution of conflict 


READINGS IN GAME THEORY AND 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. Edited by 
Martin Shubik. New York: Doubleday. 
$.95. 


“Game theory’—useful or useless, right 
or wrong, valid or invalid—is certainly go- 
ing to be one of the influential notions of 
‘tthe next ten or fifteen years. It already 
plays some role in the third echelons of 
those concerned with war plans (and con- 
ceivably it may also crop up in disarm- 
ament plans, too). Just as psychoanalytic 
terminology and conceptions at one time 
were used to describe or explain observa- 
tions in almost every field of behavior, so 
game theory is fairly clearly on the point 
of becoming an intellectual fashion. 

This little set of readings can be heartily 
recommended to those who want to know 
what “game theory” is about. Essentially, 
it attempts to make more rational and for- 
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OPEN FORUM 


Church attendance: what are the reasons for 


attending and what can be gained? 


To the Register: 

I just finished reading J. S. Panter’s let- 
ter in the March Register. 

Amused and fascinated by what he says, 
permit me to point out that I believe that 
a large percentage of Unitarians, like my- 
self, go to church for one reason only, 
namely, their personal desire. It would 
never occur to me that Gop is interested in 
my attendance, that my worshipping HIM 
in any form impresses the Creator, favor- 
ably or otherwise, that my job on this 
planet and/or my destination after de- 
parture depends on whether I spend Sun- 
day mornings in church, in a cinema, or at 
home. Church, i.e., my Unitarian Church, 
is something I enjoy, and would not care 
to miss from a purely selfish angle. 

Why Mr. Panter feels that praying and 
singing (my voice is atrocious and I am not 
guilty of the latter) in the presence of 
others is more “pagan” than using a 
prie-dieu in the cell of a convent or mon- 
astery, I fail to understand. What is hea- 
thenish to me is addressing a figure, 
whether said figure represents Christ or 
anyone else. Per se, I agree that “the as- 
sembly of -persons” is no asset, but then 
I am a social isolationist and certainly no 
criterion. Most people like to travel in 
herds, hence they prefer to worship in 
herds. Also, you will admit that it would 
be rather expensive to indulge in all the 
trimmings minus company. I concede that 
the ornaments and decorations are more 
artistic and colorful in conservative 
churches, but that is not what I look for in 
church, nor do I expect to be offered a 
radio quiz program, or a chance to voice 
my Own opinion. 

A good Unitarian minister (and my min- 
ister is very good indeed) has learned 
more than I have; he has read more, has 
seen more, and, in consequence, is in a 
position to teach me something or hand 
me food for thoughts. Since mine is not 
a closed church, there are neither sacra- 
ments nor dogmas telling me what I must 
accept, or what I should reject. I am free 
to use my own head, free (for instance) 
to leave church before communion, some- 
thing I choose to discard, though with 
Unitarians it is but a service of commemo- 
ration. Well, commemorating in public is 
not my cup of tea, and I act accordingly. 

To Unitarians the Bible is a fine book, 
no more no less. Passages from both Testa- 
ments are quoted as frequently as para- 
graphs from other letters, famous speeches, 
parts of poems, et cetera. 

Il hope I have answered some of Mr. 
Panter’s questions. Being an _ honest-to- 
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goodness Unitarian I hope for his better 
understanding of what we attempt to do, 
i.€., spreading knowledge, searching for 
truth, bringing about what would spell 
peace, namely the Brotherhood of Man.— 
CLARE T, HORVATH, N.Y., N.Y. 


To the Register: 

The letter by J. S. Panter is thought- 
provoking. . . . But when he talks about 
many good citizens taking part in welfare 
work . . without having to “commune 
with each other on Sundays, I have to dis- 
agree with him thoroughly. You can, of 
course, do a lot of good as a mere individ- 
ual. You can do it within the wider confines 
of some sort of club or association. But you 
can do it better if you have a church or- 
ganization behind you. And the Unitarians 
and Universalists have been unique in their 
good works, often only because of their 
joint efforts for the best of the suffering bits 
of humanity, as such... . 

I happen to be a Universalist, of Unitar- 
ian convictions. As such, I naturally prefer 
a Church of the Free Spirit. Mr. Panter, 
who is an independent in spirit, like myself, 
should join such a church, so that by adding 
his own insignificant self to the greater 
whole, he can assist all of us in doing bet- 
ter deeds. Sunday Communion is but one 
thing, and unimportant to a goodly degree. 
The Church is the sounding board for the 
deed, and only with a hard-working mem- 
bership can it succeed in working for all of 
humanity. Please, friend Panter, join up!— 
KNUT HALLE, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Ministers Association 
praises Beacon and editor 


To Register readers: 

At their most recent meeting, the New 
Hampshire Unitarian and Universalist min- 
isters noted with regret Melvin Arnold’s 
resignation as Director of the Department 
of Publications and Editor-in-Chief of the 
Beacon Press. Unanimously, we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for his outstanding 
contributions to Unitarianism in the past ten 
years. 

By his intellectual enthusiasms, he stimu- 
lated us to new interests; by his fearlessness 
as editor, he made us proud of our publish- 
ing house and its contributions to a free 
society; by his good management, he built 
the Beacon Press into one of the leading 
non-commercial publishers in the country; 
and by his enthusiasm for Unitarianism, he 
gave the whole denomination heightened 
zest.—THE UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN MINIS- 
TERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Suffrage and federal aid: 
a problem in authority — 


To the Register: 

Your March editorial on “Suffrage and 
Federal Aid” equivocates unrealistically on 
the so-called Powell amendment to the 
pending bi-partisan legislation to provide 
federal grants for new public schools. 

The Supreme Court adopted special pro- 
cedures to provide for gradual desegrega- 
tion in public schools. The Justices knew 
they were dealing with an especially sensi- 
tive part of a general social problem of the 
utmost gravity. Any judicial mandate that 
the schools must rush all the way ahead 
of less controversial forms of desegregation 
was carefully avoided. Such an insistence 
would sacrifice too many local and state 
public school systems, as must now be ap- 
parent even to those who are ignorant of 
the history and mores of the South. 

Lack of discretionary administrative 
action to deny to segregated school systems 
or states any of the numerous federal funds 
now allocated for public education in every 
state is not due to a “notoriously weak” 
federal administration, but simply because 
there is no authority so to act under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. A Con- 
gressional mandate to force the exercise 
of such authority upon the administration 
would be unwise for the same reasons that 
now underlie its illegality. 

The Powell amendment would not inte- 
grate any school, and its application to a 
single federal educational grant is patently 
unfair. Its enactment would merely pre- 
vent construction of schools—EpGar FuL- 
LER, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Washington, D.C. 


The democratic process; 
nominations hy petition 


To the Register: 

In the March issue of the Register, Mr. 
Roy Pope ably outlines the present feeling 
of A.U.A. officials about “democracy and 
the A.U.A. nominations.” The Nominating 
Committee is to be commended for the 
thoughtfulness of its deliberations and the 
balance represented in Mr. Pope’s explana- 
tion. Other conclusions. about our proce- 
dures are, however, possible. 

Suggesting that our nominating proce- 
dures are the best that the Association can 
come up with, Mr. Pope points out that 
“ample safeguard to the democratic proc- 
ess is set forth in the A.U.A. by-laws pro- 
viding for nominations by petition.” One of 
the democratic rights nomination by peti- 
tion safeguards is the right of Unitarians 
to decide for themselves whether the candi- 
dates for A.U.A. office do, in fact, repre- 
sent the orientation, skills, and experience 
they want their officers to have. If the 
democratic process means anything, it 
means that this is one right that should 
not always be delegated, not even to such 
a distinguished panel as our Nominating 
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Committee is, not even when their delib- 
erations result in such a worthy list of 
. names as those on the official slate. 

The safeguard of nominations by peti- 
tion being ours as Unitarians, the names 
of some of the most able people among us 
are being submitted as nominees for Di- 
rector of the A.U.A. by members of Uni- 
tarian churches from all over the country, 
and sponsored by the broadly representative 
Committee for Choice on the A.U.A. Bal- 
lot. Like the official slate, this list is 
balanced in terms of geography, lay and 
ministerial status, occupational skills, and 
experience in church, denominational, and 
community affairs. Their names and _ in- 
formation concerning them will have been 
received by all churches, and is contained 
in this issue of the Register—REV. JOHN 
BAKER, Secretary Committee for Choice on 
the A.U.A. Ballot 


Suggests gift of eyes as 
‘a living memorial’ 
To the Register: 

As a relatively new Unitarian, I was 
gratified to find that the Unitarian views on 
death and funeral services, as discussed in 
“Unitarians At Work” in the February 
Christian Register, exactly paralleled my 
own. My feelings on this matter duplicated 
my feelings about a year ago when I “dis- 
covered” that I had been a Unitarian in 
religious philosophy for over 40 years with- 
out knowing it. 

One point I missed seeing in this fine 
article, particularly in the discussion of 
“Living Memorials,” that I felt impelled to 
comment on, is the willing of one’s eyes 
to an “eye-bank” and thereby restoring sight 
to some blind person (or persons) through 
corneal transplant. There are many such 
organizations in the U.S., I know, but if 
any “utilitarian Unitarian” is interested in 
this type of “Living Memorial,” a booklet 
entitled “A Gift Like the Gifts of God,” 
which contains full information on this pro- 
gram may be obtained from “The Eye-Bank 
for Sight Restoration” simply by sending a 
postcard containing name and address to 
210 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y.— 
COL. RAYMOND W. RUMPH, Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, England. 


“We must work to change 
hearts as well as laws’ 


To Register readers: 

In his review of Walter White’s book, 
How Far The Promised Land?, in the 
March issue of the Register, Ross Weston 
comments upon the recent report of the 
Gray Commission in Virginia. . . . Mr. 
Weston says: “this report was conceived by 
die-hard politicians who have elevated 
themselves to political influence by appeals 
to race prejudice and the maintenance of 
_white supremacy. . . . They scream their 
defiance to the world and search for means 
to negate the court’s ruling.” 
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I lived in Virginia for over 30 years. 1 
am opposed to the recent action by the vot- 
ers there of approving this report by a 2 to 
1 vote. However, I know many of the men 
who worked to bring about this result. 
They are not now, and never have been 
“die-hard politicians making their appeal 
on race prejudice for election.” These men, 
while I think they are mistaken, are sincere 
and devoted men. They have high standards 
of morality and justice. They have not 
made the transition from segregation to 
non-segregation in their minds as yet. When 
this is done, then we will conquer the pres- 
ent difficult situation in the South and all 
over Virginia... . 

Decent racial understanding comes from 
a change inside a person. It can never be 
legislated. . . . I was an average Southerner, 
with racial views much like the men who 
now have made the legal changes in the 
Virginia Constitution. Over the years I 
changed my mind, and am now happily on 
the side of the minority who voted against 
the measure. But I want to get the matter 
worked out. Had I read Mr. Weston’s article 
before I had been “converted” I think I 
should have had a more difficult time of 
changing. . . . For regardless of what may 
be wrong with the Virginia law makers, 
they are now and have been in the past, the 
great majority of them, gentlemen. We 
must work to change hearts and minds as 
well as laws. I am hopeful that some of 
our religious leaders in Virginia and the 
South will recognize the validity of Jesus’ 
statement: “I came to save the sinner and 
not the saved. .. .”—-REV. JAMES MADISON 
BARR, Winchendon, Mass. 


Warning sounded on 
“A Unitarian’s Calendar’ 


To the Register: 

I am glad to see in the February issue the 
beginning of “A Unitarian’s Calendar.” If 
this is to be continued, I wish to sound a 
warning that the individuals listed be really 
Unitarians, if claimed to be. In this list I 
do not quarrel with your inclusion of Abra- 
ham Lincoln since you say he “never joined 
a church,” but if he had been a Unitarian 
he doubtless would have joined one or more 
of the many Unitarian churches of his day. 

However, I do object to the inclusion of 
Charles Darwin with the claim he was “a 
self-defined Unitarian.” You may find a full 
statement of Darwin’s views on religion in 
volume I, Chapter VIII, of The Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by his 
son, Sir Francis Darwin (N.Y., Appleton, 
1898). To make a few quotes [from a part 
of his autobiography written in 1876 (I, 
278, 282)]: “I gradually came to disbelieve 
in Christianity as a divine revelation. .. . 
Disbelief crept over me at a very slow rate, 
but was at last complete. The rate was so 
slow that I felt no distress. . . . The mys- 
tery of the beginning of all things is in- 
soluble by us; and I for one must be con- 
tent to remain an Agnostic.” Three years 


later and three years betore his death he 
wrote in a letter: “In my most extreme fluc- 
tuations I have never been an Atheist in the 
sense of denying the existence of a God. I 
think that generally (and more and more 
as I grow older), but not always, that an 
Agnostic would be the more correct descrip- 
tion of my state of mind” (I, 274). In an- 
other letter in 1879 he wrote: “For myself, 
I do not believe that there ever has been 
any revelation. As for a future life, every 
man must judge for himself between con- 
flicting vague probabilities” (1, 277). 

I also have some doubts about James 
Russell Lowell who, although his father 
was a Unitarian minister, “more and more 
liberated himself from all creeds” (William 
Dean Howells, Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance, 1901, page 228) and in his 
later years was sceptical about a future life. 
It seems that he, too, ended in Agnosticism. 
—SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD, New York, N.Y. 


Advocates use of original 
definition of ‘Christian’ 


To the Register: 

May I suggest an approach to the ques- 
tion, “Are Unitarians Christians?” different 
from that taken by Dr. Schilpp and other 
writers in your February issue? 

It fortunately happens that we know the 
time and place at which the term “Chris- 
tian” came into use. “The disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch” during 
the year’s residence in that city of Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts xi. 26). The word was 
therefore coined to denote people who held 
a specific complex of religious and theologi- 
cal beliefs. The beliefs of the disciples at 
this period were, as the evidence of the 
New Testament itself shows, sub-Trinitar- 
ian but definitely Bi-nitarian, i.e., while the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as a third per- 
son in the God-head had not yet clearly 
evolved, Jesus was certainly accepted as 
Christ and God. 

To me it seems logical to apply the name 
“Christian” to those who hold the views 
(with or without subsequent additions) 
which the word was originally invented to 
cover. But it seems an anomaly for those to 
claim the Christian name who refuse to 
accept the very dogmas which that name 
was coined to connote. For this reason I, 
with the deepest possible reverence for 
Jesus but as a Uni-tarian, not a Bi-nitarian, 
never feel justified in describing myself as 
a Christian.—REV. W. EDWIN COLLIER, 
Phila., Pa. 


A CORRECTION 


Credit for permission to use the 
poem, “Santos: New Mexico,” by May 
Sarton, in the March Christian Regis- 
ter was mistakenly omitted, and 
should have been extended to Rine- 
hart and Company in whose book, 
The Lion and The Rose, the poem 
originally appeared. 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


Historians and History 


Other than some fascinating reading in 
historical research relative to the mysterious 
Dead Sea Scrolls, reading interest in early 
1956 has centered upon a civilization so 
many centuries earlier as to make the pe- 
riod generally agreed upon by scholars as 
that in which the Scrolls were written and 
later hidden in the Qumran Caves, seem al- 
most modern. In other words, with the 
English orientalist, Freya Stark, I went on 
an exploring expedition to that part of the 
Hellenic world known as Jonia—“a strip of 
mountainous coastland, twenty to thirty 
miles wide, in which Miletus, the richest city 
in the Greek world in the sixth century B.c., 
was the southernmost of the twelve Ionian 
cities” (Will Durant in The Life of Greece). 

Miss Stark took Herodotus with her as a 
guide to locate the sites of ancient monu- 
ments; a choice that would satisfy Louis J. 
Halle who deplores our present-day lack of 
reading the historians of the ancient world, 
especially Thucydides, for “the Agora in 
Athens may have a value as great as that 
of the Civil War battlefields.” 

“A survey of the education in history that 
our schools require for graduation,” Mr. 
Halle wrote in the Virginia Quarterly, 
“would surely show that we attach little 
importance to the knowledge of any history 
besides our own. . . . Consequently . 
we the living, when we become involved in 
one of the great historic struggles for power, 
are apt to show ourselves lacking as a na- 
tion in the wisdom that such situations de- 
mand of us.” 

This dip into Mr. Halle’s thought on the 
importance of a knowledge of history, 
ancient and medieval in addition to modern, 
led me to read his book, CIVILIZATION 
AND FOREIGN POLICY (Harper and 
Brothers), in which he makes a knowledge 
of the relationship of history to the present 
so vividly real and important to the future 
that the reader is conscious that the lack of 
this requisite is a handicap in our participa- 
tion in world affairs. He writes. “Combined 
with the necessary innate qualities, [an edu- 
cation in history] communicates an instruc- 
tive awareness of what are the bounds of 
possibility in the world, thereby disciplining 
wishful thinking. It conveys an im- 
plicit understanding that the passage of 
time is marked by perpetual change and that 
change is, essentially, irreversible.” 

But it is my wish to concentrate upon 
JONIA—a Quest (Harcourt, Brace) and 
upon that versatile and talented woman who 
is its author, Freya Stark. 

You must read Freya Stark to experience 
the extent of her knowledge of the ancient 
lands through which she made this recent 
journey, and also the beauty of her thought 
and writing. I found JONIA a good place 
for me to start on this quest, after which I 
took from the library shelves other of her 
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books, including BAGHDAD SKETCHES 
(Dutton, 1938), THE ARAB ISLAND—the 
Middle East in the War Years (Knopf, 
1945), and the autobiographical 
FREYA STARK STORY (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1953). Just then came the news that 
among the eight new paperback books on 
the Spring list of Beacon Press would be 
PERSEUS IN THE WIND ($1.25), a book 
of “reflective essays” of the type one wishes 
to pick up, and read and re-read at random. 

Much of the writing in JONIA—a Quest, 
is reflective. You may travel with the author, 
go where she went, share her experiences 
and see what she saw, but most especially 
you will want to follow her thought, enriched 
by the thought of the ancients which she 
weaves into her story. How modern they 
sound! Indeed, it is fair to ask whether we, 
as a people, have in all fields caught up with 
their depth of thought. Consider this from 
Empedocles of Akragas in Ionia, sixth cen- 
tury, B.c.: “Thou shalt inquire into every- 
thing, both the motionless heart of well- 
rounded Truth, also the opinions of mor- 
tals.” And one Alcaeus of Lesbos, a century 
earlier, produced this epigram: “Not houses 
finely roofed or the stones of walls well- 
builded, nay nor canals nor dockyards make 
the city, but men able to use their oppor- 
tunity.” 

Reminiscent of Pastor John Robinson, 
bidding farewell to the Pilgrims as they left 
Holland for the New World (See THE 
CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Beacon Press 75¢), is this thought of 
Xenophanes, sixth century B.c. poet of 
Colophon: “The gods have not revealed all 


The “Ludovisi”’ Ares of Scopas 
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things to men from the beginning, but by 
seeking they find in time what is better.” 

This poet, who wrote of “The sun swing- 
ing over the earth and warming it. The 
mighty sea, father of clouds and of winds 
and of rivers,” wrote also of “one God... 
neither in form like unto mortals nor in 
thought. And he abideth ever in the self- 
same place, moving not at all. . . . He sees 
all over, thinks all over, and hears all over.” 

Miss Stark writes of the Ionians who 
“first looked at the world in a universal 
light, and carried across to us, in the scanty 
bundle of fragments that are saved, the 
whole of western philosophy. . They 
realized that there is no difference in sub- 
stance between the heavens and earth, and 
Thales thought to find the general origin in 
water. . . . Anximander saw that the earth 
swings free, and he speculated that living 
creatures rise from the moist element that, 
had man been originally as he is now, he 
would never have survived.” 

[Some of the many ancients whom Miss 
Stark brings into her story are quoted at 
greater length by Kathleen Freeman, an- 
other classical scholar, in GOD, MAN, 
AND STATE: GREEK CONCEPTS (Bea- 
con Press, $3.25)] 

“Happy Cyme!” Miss Stark comments 
relative to this “largest and best of the 
Aeolian cities.” Cyme had a “reputation for 
stupidity, for it renounced all harbour dues, 
and remained a free port for three centuries, 
and while other cities celebrated their deeds, 
the historian of Cyme merely stated that his 
country was at peace. Happy Cyme!” 
Happy indeed! 

The following comment from Strabo (c. 
63 B.C.—c. 22 A.D.) seems apropos. The 
reference from Strabo is to a statue of 
Anaxenor, a singer to the lyre, in Magnesia 
on the river Maeander: “There is a bronze 
statue of him in the theatre, with an inscrip- 
tion from Homer. But the engraver left out 
the last letter of the second verse, the base 
of the statue not being wide enough for its 
inscription; so that he laid the city open to 
the charge of ignorance.” 

Reference to this embarrassment to the 
citizens of Magnesia on the Maeander would 
seem an appropriate place to stop—re- 
luctantly. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


New Bible translation 
historically significant 


THE SEPTUAGINT BIBLE, Edited by 
C. A. Muses. Indian Hills, Colo.: Falcon’s 
Wing Press. $6.50. 


This translation of the Old Testament 
will be welcomed by those who enjoy com- 
paring biblical translation and will be found 
especially useful in Bible discussion groups. 
There are many significant differences in 
the rendering of various passages. Thus, 
Elijah’s “still, small voice” becomes “a gen- 
tle breeze.” In many other passages the 
meaning is: made clearer; in many, more 

(Continued on page 39) 
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EDITORIAL 


Universities — our best Ambassadors 


If our “bold new program” of technical assistance has 
grown yearly more timid, its university section lost its last 
champion when Harold Stassen turned his energies to other 
matters. And yet the university project is a priceless asset, 
not only in advancing Point Four, but in building reservoirs 
of good will for us in other nations. 

While the program is still young and only a fraction of 
our institutional resources have been tapped, 51 of our uni- 
versities and colleges have signed 77 contracts with their 
opposite numbers in some 60 foreign nations. Most of these 
contracts run for 3 years and then are extended. The sub- 
jects in which aid is given include agriculture, home 
’ economics, industry, engineering, public or business admin- 
istration, medicine and public health, and housing and com- 
munity development. Since a major goal of this project is 
to build training and research centers, the universities may 
provide the most enduring part of the whole technical aid 
program. 

A flow of knowledge between universities is an ancient 
tradition, but in the past the United States was on the re- 
ceiving end. All through the nineteenth century our aca- 
demic leaders went to Europe for their degrees, but the late 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the first administrator of Point 
Four, had the vision to reverse the policy. The universities 
of the underdeveloped areas are modeled on the European 
plan, and they all lack the technological training which we 
developed in our land-grant colleges. Dr. Bennett had been 
president of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and enlisted this institution’s aid in building an agri- 
cultural college in Ethiopia. The overwhelming response 
was es first and poignant proof that they were on the right 
track. 

There has been corroboration since that time through- 
out the far-flung area where the universities have coopera- 
ted. Perhaps the most impressive monument is the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines which has been bodily, as well as 
intellectually, resurrected from the ruins of war. Four 
American universities have cooperated in this achievement 
which may develop into a great technological training center 
for the Pacific area. Meanwhile, as an example of concrete 
usefulness, Cornell stimulated a joint research project in 
plant breeding, which has already tripled the yield of one 
basic crop. This work, incidentally, will pay off in the 
United States, as well as in the Philippines. 

As the nation most advanced in technology, it was ap- 
propriate for the United States to launch the program of 
sharing modern know-how, but it is disconcerting that we 
have been rapidly forfeiting our leadership even in our 
specialty. Not only do the communists out-promise us, but 
they are the preferred teachers of the Asian neutralist na- 
tions. Twenty-five to thirty thousand young people on the 
graduate level are yearly leaving their homes to study 
behind the bamboo or iron curtains, as compared to the 
seven or eight thousand from this region in the United 
States! Actually our institutions cannot absorb more, but 
the university project offers an effective alternative. And 


__ there are many other advantages to the plan, starting with 


- the fact that our money goes further if we export experts, 
rather than import foreign students. Equally important, the 
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training can be tailored to the country’s needs. Nehru’s 
attitude points up this fact. He is skeptical about the value 
of foreign training because the returned student often be- 
comes an “unemployed intellectual,” but he welcomes the 
other approach. Furthermore, the plan offers many intangi- 
ble gains, for our universities bring with them the prestige 
which they have built for themselves over the years, and 
they dispel the fear of imperialism, which often handi- 
caps a government program. 

From the standpoint of the foreign nations, as well as 
our own foreign policy, there is everything to gain in ex- 
tending the university program. From the standpoint of the 
universities, the case is not so clear. In fact, duty alone 
seems to have been the motivating force so far. This is be- 
cause there is a general shortage of trained manpower, and 
it is a real question how much we should increase our short- 
age in order to help others. Besides, the conditions of service 
seem almost intolerable to men accustomed to academic 
freedom. They not only have to cooperate with a foreign 
institution, but do so under the supervision of two govern- 
ments. Our own requirements appear fantastically compli- 
cated, with constant controls ranging from the inevitable 
security clearance of all personnel, to endless vouchers. The 
universities feel that they are given responsibilities with no 
commensurate authority, and they wish that the program 
could be rescued from the hands of controllers and lawyers, 
who at best are indifferent to the goals, and put in the hands 
of educators. 

If the program continues, many problems must be faced. 
For one thing, cooperation should be two-way, and if it 
were, in fact, not only would the foreign institutions gain 
in self-respect, but our colleges would gain with an en- 
riched curriculum. The Smith-Mundt Act might provide 
the funds for bringing distinguished scholars, philosophers, 
or writers from India or Latin America, say, as exchange 
lecturers. Again, service on the part of Americans should 
not be viewed merely as self-sacrifice, but in the highest 
sense the adventure of a lifetime in becoming familiar with 
another civilization. It should appeal to dedicated young 
people, as missionary work did to their fathers, to use their 
skills in enhancing the lives of people living in misery. 

Finally, if the program continues, we must give better 
preparation to our technological missionaries. Professional 
competence of course is essential, but alone, is almost 
worthless. The other requisites concern human relations, 
and no doubt some of the qualifications are innate. On the 
other hand, proper training is basic, and the present policy 
of rapid-fire briefing is inadequate. Perhaps a better ap- 
proach is already in the making, and thanks to a Ford 
Foundation grant. At Cornell a selected group of top flight 
men will take an intensive training course to fit them to 
train others at the undergraduate level and at their own 
institutions. Bet. D, 


Escapism 


“Out of this world” is a phrase we have often heard in the 
past few years. He who uses it intends it to be an expression 
of superlative praise. One has become accustomed to mean- 
ingless superlatives, but this particular one has overtones 
which lead one to think. Is this phrase not an unconscious 
reflection of the spineless escapism which is the mark of 
spiritual bankruptcy? The underlying assumption would 
seem to be that this world—the world we live in, know, and 
experience—is a rather sordid, messy, disappointing kind of 
place. But there is another transcendent world—a world of 
serene beauty, absolute perfection, and complete satisfac- 
tion. 

One of the most serious effects of this kind of thinking is 
that it prevents the realm of everyday experience from de- 

(Editorials continued on page 39) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Opinions and Facts 


Which comes first, in our actual everyday human experi- 
ence—opinions or facts? Do we begin by making a delib- 
erate and conscientious effort to gather reliable information, 
on the basis of which we can build a solid structure of 
opinion? Or do we start with an opinion, the origin of which 
may be a hunch or a prejudice or a casual acceptance of 
what someone else thinks, and then look around for a few 
facts to give it a foundation? Do we use facts to back up our 
opinions or do we let our opinions formulate themselves in 
the light of the facts we have previously gathered? 

The answer, I suspect, is “a little of both,” or rather, for 
most of us, a good deal of both. Wherever our opinions may 
have come from, they very soon acquire a kind of vested in- 
terest in our thinking; and we find ourselves defending them 
just because they are ours, with a warmth that surprises us 
when we stop to consider it. Yes, facts may be very useful 
as weapons with which to defend the opinions we already 
have; but, unless we are in a particularly cool and careful 
mood, we are not likely to be scrupulous about giving full 
weight to facts that throw doubt upon the opinions we have 
made our own. One of my colleagues gave me a card the 
other day with this inscription printed on it: “My mind is 
made up: Don’t try to confuse me with facts.” I have that 
card on my desk, and it is a useful thing to look at fre- 
quently. 


A Working Compromise 


As a practical matter, nobody can escape altogether from 
the habit of forming opinions in advance of the knowledge 
of facts that, theoretically, should be gathered first. Life is 
too short, too absorbingly complicated, and too charged 
with emotion for that. Much of the time, we have to carry 
on with at best a few opinions that probably couldn’t bear 
the light of careful analysis, hoping that when one of these 
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untested opinions becomes of crucial importance we will 
remember that it is untested and maintain it subject to cor- 
rection. What we may reasonably expect of ourselves is not 
that we shall hold no untested opinions but that we shall be 
willing to change them when we discover that they are not 
justified. 

That willingness depends upon the degree to which we 
have committed ourselves and, therefore, the degree to 
which our pride is involved. If I have “gone on record” as 
believing that an opinion of mine is sound, if I have perhaps 
gone so far as to make my belief a matter of “public record,” 
then it won’t be easy to confess that I was mistaken. There 
is no better sign of a genuinely mature person than the will- 
ingness to make such a confession when circumstances re- 
quire it—and to make it frankly, modestly, and in good 
humor. Sometimes it isn’t easy to admit even to oneself that 
a cherished opinion has been mistaken, for pride of opinion 
doesn’t necessarily demand an audience. But only a strict 
measure of control over one’s pride of opinion can prevent 
one from becoming “opinionated,” which may result in 
making one a dangerous member of society and will cer- 
tainly result in making one a bore. 


A Further Obligation 


This, however, is not the whole story. We have a further 
obligation. We ought to make a real effort to increase the 
number of our opinions that are solidly based on facts—in 
our private affairs, in our human relations, and, as Uni- 
tarians, in the area of religion and church life. 

Starting from a somewhat different aspect of our mental 
life, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once described this ob- 
ligation in these words: “It does not follow, because we are 
all compelled to take on faith at second hand most of the 
rules on which we base our action and our thought, that 
each of us may not try to set some corner of his world in 
the order of reason, or that all of us collectively should not 
aspire to carry reason as far as it will go throughout the 
whole domain.” 

Those words are worth pondering as we think ahead to 
the gatherings of Anniversary Week later this month in 
Boston. 

Surely it is not an impossible goal for Unitarians at their 
annual meetings to resolve to “carry reason as far as it will 
go throughout the whole domain.” Of course there are large 
areas where reason will not be in control—and probably 
should not be. It would be a strange sort of annual meeting 
in which moments of high emotional tension did not come, 
or moments in which a sense of passionate devotion to high 
ends did not sweep us along; but these moments will be more 
fruitful in terms of achievement if they rise out of thoughtful 
deliberation that has made an honest effort to set some cor- 
ner of our world “in the order of reason.” And the decisions 
we reach, whether on matters of world-wide concern or on 
matters related to our own denominational affairs, will be 
wiser and more conducive to progress if they are grounded 
in a calm consideration of facts rather than in opinions that 
may bear little relation to reality. 

F.M.E, 
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Religion in an age of science: reconciliation or refutation’ 


It has come to be acknowledged by the most eminent scholars at the leading seats of Christian learn- 
ing that the accounts of creation with which for nearly two thousand years all scientific discoveries 
have had to be “reconciled’”—the accounts which blocked the way of Copernicus, and Galileo, and 
Newton, and Laplace—were simply transcribed or evolved from a mass of myths and legends largely de- 
rived by the Hebrews from their ancient relations with Chaldea, rewrought in a monotheistic sense, im- 
perfectly welded together, and then thrown into poetic forms in the sacred books which we have in- 
herited. 

On one hand, then, we have the various groups of men devoted to the physical sciences all converg- 
ing toward the proofs that the universe, as we at present know it, is the result of an evolutionary process 
that is, of the gradual working of physical laws upon an early condition of matter; on the other hand, 
we have other great groups of men devoted to historical, philological, and archaeological science whose 
researches all converge toward the conclusion that our sacred accounts of creation were the result of an 
- evolution from an early chaos of rude opinion. 

The great body of theologians who have so long resisted the conclusions of the men of science 
have claimed to be fighting especially for “the truth of Scripture,” and their final answer to the simple 
conclusions of science regarding the evolution of the material universe has been the cry, “The Bible is 
true.” And they are right—though in a sense nobler than they have dreamed. Science, while conquer- 
ing them, has found in our Scriptures a far nobler truth than that literal historical exactness for which 
theologians have so Jong and so vainly contended. More and more as we consider the results of the 
long struggle in this field we are brought to the conclusion that the inestimable value of the great sa- 
cred books of the world is found in their revelation of the steady striving of our race after higher con- 
ceptions, beliefs, and aspirations, both in morals and religion. Unfolding and exhibiting this long-con- 
tinued effort, each of the great sacred books of the world is precious, and all, in the highest sense, are 
true. Not one of them, indeed, conforms to the measure of what mankind has now reached in historical 
and scientific truth; to make a claim to such conformity is folly. . . . 

They are true because they have been developed in accordance with the laws governing the evolu- 
tion of truth in human history, and because in poem, chronicle, code, legend, myth, apalogue, or par- 
able they reflect this development of what is best in the onward march of humanity. To say that they 
are not true is as if one should say that a flower or a tree or a planet is not true; to scoff at them is to 
scoff at the law of the universe. In welding together into noble form, whether in the book of Genesis, 
or in the Psalms, or in the book of Job, or elsewhere, the great conceptions of men acting under earlier 
inspiration, whether in Egypt, or Chaldea, or India, or Persia, the compilers of our sacred books have 
given to humanity a possession ever becoming more and more precious; and modern science, in substi- 
tuting a new heaven and a new earth for the old—the reign of law for the reign of caprice, and the 
idea of evolution for that of creation—has added and is steadily adding a new revelation divinely in- 
spired. 

In the light of these two evolutions, then—one of the visible universe, the other of a sacred creation- 
legend—science and theology, if the master minds in both are wise, may at last be reconciled. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE 
A History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom, 1896 
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Creative evolution, or a deity imprisoned in the past? — 


IN MY HIERARCHY of valued ends, 
the sphere of religion is superordinate to 
that of science. Strange thing for a sci- 
entist to confess, but I am dreaming of 
certain dawning possibilities of a religion 
that is compatible with science and un- 
derstands its aim and destiny. This I 
believe because the sphere of religion is 
the sphere of “ultimate concern.” That 
is, religion is, or should be, devoted to 
final values, beyond which no other val- 
ues can exist. Certainly in my scales, the 
ultimate concern of man is man himself, 
the development toward perfection of his 
inner being, the development towards 
perfection of his interpersonal relation- 
ships, the development toward perfection 
of his societies, and eventually the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a harmonious 
world community; in short, better per- 
sonalities for a better life for a better 
world, the highest spiritual good of all 
men and women of this earth. As I order 
it, it is the development of science for 
the development of man, rather than the 
development of man for the development 
of science. I am suggesting here that re- 
ligion should be defined, not in terms of 
its beliefs—which vary from one religion 
to another—but in terms of its objectives. 


Today’s ‘crucial conflict’ 


When people speak of the conflict be- 
tween religion and science, they usually 
have in mind the Christian religion and 
the physical sciences. The Christian re- 
ligion, because no other religion has so 
mightily and persistently gathered up its 


Professor in Clinical Psychology at 
Harvard University, Henry Murray is 
author of Personality in Nature, Society, 
and Culture (with Clyde Kluckhohn) and 
other books and articles. This article is 
a compilation of excerpts from a longer 
talk given at Star Island. 
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powers to oppose and suppress science 


on fundamental issues. And the physical _ 


sciences, because astronomy and physics 
were the first to collide with religion, and 
because these were the first to develop 
in a great way and today represent sci- 
ence at its best. But now the crucial con- 
flict is between religion and psychology. 
Here I am using the term “psychology” 
in a general sense to include all the 
young, groping, would-be sciences of 
man—academic psychology, clinical and 
social, psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 
and in addition to these, whatever facts 
and theories from cultural anthropology 
and sociology are relevant to an under- 
standing of the emotional experiences, 
mental processes, and overt behaviors of 
human beings. 

I am saying that the crucial conflict 
is between religion and psychology, be- 
cause the focus of both of these disci- 
plines is the same, namely, the nature 
and transformation of human feelings, 
evaluations, needs, beliefs, purposes, and 
actions. When Christianity is confronted, 
as it is today, by the findings and specula- 
tions of anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists, there is trouble—not yet to any 
marked degree, but in the offing. Not 
yet, because nowadays the two disciplines 
are functionally separate, their currents 
of thought being almost wholly dissoci- 
ated, neither of them knowing at what 
conclusions the other is arriving. The 
prevalent condition, as I see it, is one 
of peaceful, if not oblivious, coexistence, 
Or, in some quarters, friendly collabora- 
tion in various practical endeavors. It is 
because I strongly feel that religion and 
psychology should and will eventually 
embrace each other, that I am adopting 
the policy of examining points of dis- 
agreement first and later, the broader 
area of agreement. 


An aspect of man’s nature 


I should like to submit a brief account 
of one version, one aspect or potentiality, 
of man’s nature, based on the theory of 
creative evolution, which is not without 
relevance to religion. At certain points 
I shall contrast this view with the tradi- 
tional Christian view, and thereby call 
attention to certain differences between 
current assumptions of psychology and 
the age-old assumptions of this religion. 
Because differences on these issues con- 
stitute the present grounds for the func- 
tional separation of the two disciplines, 
these are the issues which must be settled 
if reconciliation is our serious and sincere 
intent. 

Since I cleave to the principle that an 
adequate understanding of any living 


By HENRY MURRAY 
creature depends on the possession of 
sufficient knowledge of its history, I shall 
start my characterization of man by con- 
sidering the question of his origin. First, 
let us recall the biblical picture of the 
facts. 

According to the Babylonian-Hebraic- 
Christian story, the first man was made 
by the supreme parent, the sovereign of 
the universe, in a single day and in his 
likeness. Then from this man’s rib a 
woman was fashioned, and the pair, com- 
plete in mind and body, were assigned 
the selectest place in which to dwell in 
uninterrupted harmony and joy. Unhap- 
pily there was a flaw in each, an im- 
portunate and irrepressible need for 
freedom, freedom to explore and to ex- 
periment, to taste the never tasted and 
forbidden. The result was exile and a 
curse: from then on, life for the human 
race would be a load of pain, sweat, and 
grief, with perfection, paradise, and the 
tree of eternal life—the golden age of 
man—forever in the past. 


A new Testament 


Many centuries passed before another 
Testament proclaimed that a new dis- 
pensation was forthcoming, and in due 
course it was concluded that paradise and 
the tree of eternal life had been trans- 
ferred from earth to sky and the long- 
standing ban of exile was no longer ab- 
solute and unconditional. Thenceforth, 
the Kingdom of Heaven would be open 
to a number of elected people. As most 
authentically set forth by St. Augustine, 
confirmed by Calvin, and unanimously 
accepted in colonial New England, this 
revised conception states that all men, 
being inheritors of Adam’s guilt, are born 
in sin and in the wrath, but that God has 
mercifully chosen some of them to be 
recipients of his indispensable, preveni- 
ent, irresistible, and indefectible grace, 
and by the operations of this grace—not 
at all by their own efforts—these will be 
saved from their depravity, redeemed, © 
and so made fit for blissful living in the 
heavenly company of saints and angels. 
Down the centuries of Western history 
this still current view of the inherent 
nature of man and of its possible mys- 
terious transformation has been tremen- 
dously influential in shaping the deep 
thoughts of men. 

According to a more recent version of 
himself, man is descended from the very 
humblest of parents, a purely fortuitous 
combination of chemical elements—such 
low-caste stuff as hydrogen, oxygen, car- 
bon, and nitrogen. Instead of a day, it 
took two billion years or more to shape 
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him. And instead of falling from his 
primordial state of being, he has risen— 
increasing his powers by periodic leaps 
as well as by more gradual acquisitions. 
Also noteworthy is the evidence that this 
wondrous evolution from the simple to 
the complex may be credited, in large 
measure, to the very propensity which 
in the Garden of Eden drama led to 
man’s disgrace and fall, that is, the pro- 
pensity of all organisms to explore and 
to experiment. 


What is a better world? 


In the panorama presented to us by the 
theory of evolution, a better world—and 
we must vow that most religions are de- 
voted to the idea of a better world, in 
one sense or another—a better world is 
neither a pre-made perfection that existed 
on this globe in pristine times, or a pre- 
made perfection in the sky awaiting the 


‘ elected few, but a condition that might, 


by concordant creative efforts, be 
achieved on earth in the very. distant 
future. 

Darwin’s formula for the evolution of 
fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals, man 
included, stresses two chief factors: (1) 
countless slight variations of structure, 
and (2) the survival of those organisms 
with variations that operated beneficially, 
concurrent with the elimination of those 
with variations which proved injurious. 

When presented in the mid-nineteenth 
century, this conception of man’s ascend- 
ing career on earth was shocking to his 
self-esteem. The notion that he had 
moved up from the status of a monkey 
was somehow less congenial to his soul 
than the thought that he had back-slid 
from the original gracefulness of Adam. 
The new theory was equally shocking to 
his intellect, in its abandonment of two 
long-cherished concepts: that of God's 
design—the operation of an Unseen 
Hand in the determination of events— 
and that of Aristotle’s final cause or goal 
—something in Nature comparable to 
human purpose. According to Darwin, 
all the millions of variations which 
marked the path of evolution must be 
accounted for by purely accidental (and 
hence purposeless) physical changes. 

The experts have repeatedly assured 
us there is no evidence of consciousness 
of goal in any of the structurations which 
led to the human species. At first blush, 
it looks as if the facts constrained us to 
the view that pure chance was the author 
of every variety of organism, even of so 
complex and remarkable an organism as 
that of the erect, tool-using, tribal 
dreamer that we call man. 


Creativity defined 


The error, which some scientists made, 


~ of supposing that the procession of or- 


ganic variations could be represented in 
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purely mechanistic terms might never 
have been launched, had Darwin’s term- 
inology not concealed the crucial fact of 
creativity in nature, irreversible and 
hence unmechanical creativity. His the- 
ory depends on the occurrence of varia- 
tions of form; and what is a variation of 
form but a new configuration of ele- 
ments, a unique pattern, that retains its 
structure for a while? And by these very 
words creativity is defined. 

Briefly, and not generally, the thesis 
of creative evolution, originally outlined 
by Bergson, states that the processes of 
nature have been constantly, though 
often very slowly and imperceptibly, 
formative and transformative. The trans- 
formations have been both integrative 
and disintegrative, evolutionary and in- 
volutionary; but the former have pre- 
dominated, and among these—these pro- 
ducts of integrative energy—some have 
been veritable creations, unparalleled in 
history. This applies on the chemical 
level, on the social level, and on the 
symbolic-cultural level. 

This view of the natural course of 
events in no wise contradicts Darwin’s 
formulation. In fact, it supplements it by 
pointing to those properties of things 
which might account for stable varia- 
tions, not only as he described them on 
the biological and social levels, but on 
the chemical and ideological as well. 

For the production of chemical and 
biological variations no credit goes to 
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A PURELY FORTUITOUS COMBINATION OF 


purpose, or consciousness of goal. The 
creative transformations of nature, ac- 
cording to this theory, occurred blindly, 
without foresight of their ends. Further- 
more, they were not necessarily, or even 
predominantly, beneficent: enormous 
numbers of them were useless or dis- 
advantageous to the specie in which they 
occurred, rendering its members more 
vulnerable to injury, less capable of re- 
sisting, circumventing, or coping with de- 
structive forces from without. Thus 
deleterious variations of form, or be- 
havior were, for the most part, extin- 
guished and only those variations which 
happened to serve a vital purpose have 
survived. Consequently, almost all bio- 
logical processes that are observable to- 
day are in the long run sustaining to the 
majority of individuals or to the race in 
which they occur, and so have a pur- 
poseful appearance. Without any con- 
sciousness of goals, they nonetheless 
attain them. 


Purpose or accident? 


Although no credit for these advances 
can be ascribed to purpose, only a por- 
tion of it, according to this theory, be- 
longs to accident. We all agree, We ets 
impossible to predict precisely which en- 
tities at precisely which states of their 
careers will meet each other, or precisely 
which rearrangement of their compo- 
nents will occur at precisely what hour. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ELEMENTS: Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution, with its “conception of man's 
ascending career,” shocked the nineteenth century. 
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A unified method of science: can it be applied to religion? 


THIS ARTICLE falls naturally into 
two sections, the first dealing with matters 
of science, of which I am reasonably 
sure, and the second with problems of 
religion. That I am not an expert in 
theology I need not emphasize, for it 
will be abundantly evident from what I 
am about to say. More to the point is 
the admission that I have no strong 
formal views upon matters of religion, 
and that the voicing of thoughts taking 
place in the second section is essentially 
indicative of the struggle for clarity on 
my Own part. 


Can’t see the forest for the trees 


Some claim that there is no method 
of science: there are only sciences, each 
evolving its own method as it proceeds. 
This work-a-day view of the toiling scien- 
tist is a natural reflection of his daily 
experience. The specialist is concerned 
with a multitude of diverse tasks requir- 
ing different methods for their solution. 
Unless his mind soars above his daily 
pursuits, it is fairly natural that the work- 
ing scientist should characterize his busi- 
ness as a welter of different techniques. 
In the same spirit the woodsman might 
claim that there are only trees but no 
woods in existence. 

Even for the generalist and the phi- 
losopher of science, common features 
among the various scientific disciplines 
are not easy to perceive. They will con- 
tinue to escape one’s view so long as it 
is focused solely upon the substance or 
the subject matter of the disciplines. The 
factual field covered by physics is en- 
tirely different from that of biology, that 
of biology entirely different from that to 
which psychology applies its methods of 
inquiry, and so forth. So long as subject 
matter is made a principle of classifica- 
tion, there will indeed be only sciences. 
However, when one asks the more gen- 
eral questions, what is a scientific prob- 
lem and when does science regard its 
problems to be solved, certain features 
common to physics, biology, and psy- 
chology spring into view. A measure of 
unity arises in this methodological ap- 
proach to the meaning of science. It is 
this approach which I now wish to 
sketch, an approach that allows science 
to be seen as a part of our human con- 
cern for the validity of knowledge or, 
some would hold, as that phase of the 
cognitive process which to date has 
achieved its highest perfection. 


Features common to all sciences 


Accordingly there exists a unique 
method of science if the formal features 
I am about to describe can be judged to 
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be common to all sciences. It is my be- 
lief that they are common, and I shall 


endeavor to convince you of this point. 


Science in its truest sense is precisely 
what the etymology of its name suggests: 
it comprises what we know, that is to 
say, everything we “really” know. How 
often have we uttered in conversation 
the simple phrase, “Yes, I know.” To 
lay bare its meaning is our present task, 
for the meaning of this innocent sentence 
reveals the method of science. 

Since science describes the process of 
knowing, and since knowing is only part 
of human experience, science is limited. 
For our total experience includes, be- 
sides knowledge, such components as 
feeling, judging, willing, and acting as 
well. To recognize the peculiar relevance 
of science for knowledge, however, is not 
tantamount to admitting that science has 
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no application to the fields of feeling, 
judging, and acting. It may well be that 
purely affective experiences, insofar as 
they become objects of knowledge, thus 
become indirectly tractable by the 
methods of science. I arbitrarily sidestep 
this nest of problems at the present time, 
so that the central features of scientific 
method shall not be obscured by too 
much inessential detail. 

Let us denote by the term experience 
the broad expanse of all matters that 
can possibly enter our consciousness. 
Experience thus means more than it does 
in the sense of the strict empiricist, who 
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wishes to limit the term to that which 
is sensorily perceived. Its present usage 
includes sensing, knowing, reasoning, 
feeling, judging, acting, and all the rest. 
From this universe of experience we now 
select what is known as the cognitive 
component. While it may be difficult to 
define it clearly (the contents of our ex- 
perience do not fall into neat pigeon 
holes, and to define an isolated part of 
it. is always an arbitrary procedure), we 
all know what is meant by the ingredients 
of the process of knowing: it involves 
having some sort of sense impression, 
remembering similar impressions, inter- 
preting the impression or awareness in 
terms of some object or objects, relating 
these objects to other objects of a similar 
kind, reasoning about that class of ob- 
jects, etc. In another form, the process 
of knowledge may start with a question 
which is heard or read, a question which 
sets us to thinking, to recalling facts, to 
analyzing a situation in order to arrive 
at an answer. Loosely, the faculties wh’ch 
bring about cognition are known as the 
senses, memory, and reasoning. But these 
are psychological terms which suggest 
distinctions that are not altogether clear 
in the facts of experience. 


Two extreme types of knowledge 


Among the elements that go into what 
is called knowledge, two extreme types 
can be recognized. Representative of one 
type is a mathematical idea such as that 
of a number or a function or a group, a 
pure concept, very abstract and rationally 
manipulable, whose meaning does not 
flow from whether or not it “exists.”” The 
other type is represented by what is com- 
monly known as fact. Pure concepts and 
pure facts are the names which com- 
mon language attributed to these two 
polar types of experience. Now I do not 
propose to use these words, pure concepts 
and facts, because they convey an im- 
pression of obviousness and of finality 
which obscures many of the intricate 
details and problems of science. This is 
particularly true about the word fact, 
which covers too many sins. At the ex- 
pense of annoying you, therefore, I shall 
introduce a different terminology which 
I will now proceed to explain. 

What is factual about a fact is that it 
is independent of our control: it is simply 
there; it clamors to be recognized by us 
as such. A fact is what cannot be denied, 
what obtrudes itself into the process of 
knowledge whether we wish it there or 
not; it is the last instance of our rational 
or cognitive appeal. A fact is spontaneous 
in our experience, often unexpected and 
practically never merely the consequence 
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of some chain of reasoning. It is often 
in the form of an immediate perception, 
or a sensory datum, or an observation. 
At any rate, facts function as protocols 
against which all other kinds of conjec- 
tures are ultimately tested. Let me simply 
use the letter P (which may stand for 
perception, or for protocol, if you 
please) to designate this kind of experi- 
ence. As examples I offer the seeing of 
some shape, the hearing of a sound, the 
awareness of a pain, or indeed that com- 
bination of many such immediacies 
which we call an observation in science. 


What are concepts? 


Contrasted with these P-elements are 
thoughts, ideas, mental images, fancies, 
in general all that goes by the more 
sober name of concepts. Concepts are 
the results of human processes of abstrac- 
tion, sifting, reasoning; they emerge at 
the end of a long chain of activity in 
which man feels himself intelligently in- 
volved and responsible. Their genesis is 
perhaps best described by the term con- 
struction. I therefore propose to call 
them constructs in order to indicate the 
active part which our reason plays in 
their production. Whether and in what 
sense they are pure constructs having no 
relevance at all for more factual types 
of experience is not of interest at this 
moment. 

The polarity of constructs and P-data 
should not be construed as implying that 
these two classes of entities never mix. In 
fact, any cognitive experience involves 
elements of both classes, but it is only 
through an effort at methodological re- 
duction that the two ingredients can be 
separated. Almost any statement, any 
sentence about a factual experience, al- 
ready involves interpretation, conceptual- 
ization, and thereby constructional ele- 
ments. In fact the latter abound in our 
experience, and it is difficult to point to 
a kind of experience of which it may 
be said that it is pure P-fact. 

There is a sense in which facts are 
immune to treatment by reasoning; they 
are simply there and have to be reckoned 
with. Indeed it is their lack of internal 
order, their refusal to follow an obvious 
rational pattern, which constrains our 
mind to engage in the process of con- 
structing rational counterparts for them, 
counterparts which are manipulable by 
rational rules and can be made to fulfill 
our desire for order and coherence in ex- 
perience. A heard noise at once suggests 
the presence of a sound source some- 
where in space; we look for it, and if 
this search ends in another P-type experi- 
ence in which we see the object, our 
desire for rational coherence in our ex- 
perience is satisfied. Coherence has not 
been established directly between the two 
P-facts; an essential third element within 
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P-field 
(or P-plane, or “Nature”) 


Courtesy McGraw Hill, from the Nature of Physical Reality by Henry Margenau 
WHAT SCIENTISTS CALL PREDICTION: Starting at P,, the field of constructs 
is entered at R. Here it becomes embedded in logical relations, and attains meaning 
and scope, and finally exists at P,, which is said to be predicted. The combination 
of constructs (enclosed within the circular contour of the diagram) which were 


utilized in this movement forms a theory. 


this coherent scheme is the constructed 
object. 


Necessity of distinctions 


To speak of the intervening object as 
a construct may be offensive to many. 
But it is very important for us to learn 
to recognize the germ of the difference 
between P-type facts or data and con- 
structs even in so simple an experience 
as this, for if we go on blindly ignoring 
this distinction, we shall never be able 
to understand fully the more recondite 
and involved excursions of science. 

If practically any cognitive experience 
already contains constructs, what can 
possibly be meant by a pure P-datum? 
My answer is: it probably does not exist. 
Yet whenever we analyze a scientific ex- 
perience, we sooner or later come to a 
place where we say: this we accept, or, 
this is incontrovertibly true. Here we 
have reached the P-domain. It forms a 
sort of limiting plane bounding the un- 
limited domain of constructional experi- 
ence. Because of this I like to speak of 
the P-facts as lying on the P-plane, and 
to look upon the P-plane as forming a 
boundary, as it were, of the construc- 
tional domain to which I shall hence- 
forth refer as the C-field. The latter con- 
tains most of the things of which we talk 
in science, excluding only that “direct 
appeal to nature” called observation or 
empirical verification which the scientist 
uses to validate his notions about the 
world. 

From the point of view of the psy- 
chologist, a P-plane fact is neither simple 
nor unanalyzable, but it is a necessity 


for every science to regard certain data 
as incontrovertible; if it gives up this 
premise, every science loses the very 
basis of its competence. Let us remem- 
ber, however, that a P-fact for one sci- 
ence may not be a P-fact for another. 
The point is that our experience confronts 
us with a P-plane which in its complete 
lack of organization and coherence defies 
our understanding. To alleviate our baf- 
flement we set up correspondence be- 
tween these factual experiences and cer- 
tain constructs. 


Berkeley and ‘logical fertility’ 


The business of science might be sup- 
posed to be the mapping of individual 
P-experiences in a unique and simple 
way upon the field of constructs, a map- 
ping which is regulated by principles of 
convenience and of economy of thought. 
If this were the entire truth, then the 
simplest and most acceptable scientific 
theory would be one proposed by Berke- 
ley, who believed that every factual ex- 
perience is but the manifestation of a 
thought in the mind of God. His thesis 
creates a simple and indeed convenient 
correspondence between the points on 
the P-plane and the constructs of the 
C-field. Yet it is unsatisfactory, not be- 
cause it is wrong, for clearly it could 
never be shown to be wrong, but because 
in its very generality there lies its fault. 
For it lacks a property which I like to 
call logical fertility. The whole scheme 
is logically sterile, there is nothing which 
the scientist can derive from it, nor any- 
thing which he can test by empirical 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Poised between the dictates of nature and a peculiar freedom 


BY OVERESTIMATING our knowl- 
edge, we often make things drab and of 
no account. An increase in knowledge 
and experience need not make our lives 
boring or disgusting. Science is one 
branch of knowledge which has been 
spectacularly successful in many direc- 
tions in predicting the future. Yet for 
each one of us it can have no firmer 
basis than our awareness of our sur- 
roundings through sight, hearing, and 
our other senses. We should not confuse 
such knowledge or awareness of things 
with their being or reality, since it is not 
possible for us to be other than our- 
selves. Humility may permit wisdom in 
appreciating the significance of things. 


Man as part of a whole 


Let us turn from our habitual obses- 
sion with the seemingly infinite and hope- 
lessly puzzling complexities of everyday 
human affairs, and consider man’s situa- 
tion as a very small part of a tremendous 
whole, which, try as he may, he can 
only vaguely appreciate. The paradox of 
one whole being many parts is resolved 
by the relations between the parts that 
make them a whole. But the relations 
remain an enigma. 

In considering man’s situation, it may 
be of some help to indicate what we 
mean by some of the words we will use, 
particularly for different kinds of being 
or existence. In this life of change, mere 
being is merely changing. The simplest 
change is a rearrangement of parts, and 
in final analysis a complex change seems 
to be the same. An enduring or lasting 
being is a continuing change. The circu- 
lar movement of one part around an- 
other is a change in arrangement that 
can continue indefinitely, that is, can be 
most enduring being, as in the cases of 
an electron revolving around the nucleus 
of an atom and of the earth revolving 
around the sun in our solar system. A 
living being is an extremely complex one, 
involving continual interchange of parts 
with the surroundings. A moving living 
being is one that moves of itself in re- 
lation to its surroundings, as an animal 
does in comparison with a plant. Know- 
ing is being conscious or aware of one’s 
surroundings through sight, hearing, 
feeling, and otherwise. It is a very tran- 
sient or fleeting matter. Consciousness, 
which is the basis of the knowledge or 
science of which we proudly boast, is 
thus a decidedly impermanent kind of 
being. But, associated with it is memory, 
which is enduring being. To create is to 
bring into being. New arrangements of 
parts can be created. What is eternal, 
that is, what always has been and always 
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will be, cannot be created. In this life of 


change the eternal seems beyond com- 


prehension. 


Science can be one with religion 


It should be understood that con- 
sciousness and knowledge do not enable 
us to appreciate other aspects of our 
whole being except through imagination. 
Still less can they be expected to reveal 
anything beyond this life of ceaseless 
change on earth in time. Since science 
cannot deny any more than it can affirm 
possibilities of other existences, it is not 
in conflict with belief in another life. 
Science can be one with religion to make 
this life better. 

Man is far more wonderful than we 
can ever conceive. Even more wonder- 
ful must be his Creator. It is quite evi- 
dent that we are merely small parts of 
a tremendous and continuously chang- 
ing whole. We should strive to learn 
how best to play our roles in this whole, 
with the firm assurance that they are 
significant and that, if, in the ceaseless 
change that forms time, we seem to pass 
away from this life just as we came into 
it, we will nevertheless in some forms or 
ways share in the eternal future even 
as we are products of the eternal past. 
We have been created by the whole and 
we share in future creation. 

What has science revealed concerning 
ourselves? Of what is mankind now 
aware through accumulated experience, 
from careful and repeated observation, 
experiment, and thought of countless 
individuals of many generations through 
recent centuries? Where does man live? 
How does he live? What is his nature? 
Whence has he come? These questions 
can be answered by the simpler and 
basic facts,“ although complete answers 
are and probably always will be out of 
the question owing to the excessive com- 
plexity of man and his surroundings. 


Man’s living area limited 

Man lives on the earth, and with our 
present knowledge it is very doubtful 
that he could live on any of the other 
planets in our solar system. They do not 
seem to provide the conditions that are 
necessary for his existence. Even on the 
earth, man can live only in very re- 
stricted situations. Life is practically con- 
fined to places where solid earth or land, 
liquid water, and gaseous air come to- 
gether either directly or indirectly. The 
waters that cover almost three-quarters 
of the earth’s surface have life through- 
out, but man and many other kinds of 
life cannot live in them. He does not 
inhabit all of the land above water. The 
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highest mountains and much of the po- 
lar regions, such as the Antarctic conti- 
nent, with their low temperatures are 
uninhabitable and the waterless deserts 
are not much more suitable. 

White or North European man is 
more limited in his distribution than 
man in general. On this continent, as 
elsewhere, he lives best in the intermedi- 
ate or temperate zone between tropic 
and polar zones, or, if in the tropics, at 
intermediate levels between the edge of 
the ocean and the mountain tops. He is 
to be contrasted on the one hand with 
the Negro who lives near sea level in 
the tropics, and on the other with the 
Eskimo who lives near the north pole. 
Whatever may be the reasons, man is 
more abundant in the temperate zone of 
the northern hemisphere. While assess- 
ment of life presents great difficulties, 
there are indications that life in general 
is more abundant there than elsewhere. 


Necessities of inhabitable area 


The space that can be inhabited by 
life in general must have solids from the 
land, water from the ocean, and gas 
from the air. Man’s living depends upon 
all three. His dependence upon air is 
evident from the rapidity with which his 
living ceases when he is unable to 
breathe. The oxygen that forms about 
20 per cent of the air needs to be ayail- 
able in his lungs, whence it is carried to 
the various tissues of the body in the 
blood stream in combination with 
haemoglobin, a characteristic constituent 
that gives the red blood cells their colour. 
Another gas, carbon dioxide, and water 
are produced in the tissues by the com- 
bination of the oxygen with carbon and 
hydrogen, which are in sugars and 
starches (carbohydrates) and in fats. 
The carbon dioxide needs to be removed 
and the blood stream carries it in the re- 
verse direction to the oxygen from the 
tissues to the lungs, and thence it is ex- 
pired. Life activities are dependent upon 
such steady interchange of gases between 
the body tissues and the air. 

Man’s tissues consist largely of water, 
without which their characteristic activi- 
ties are impossible. Water must be ob- 
tained from some source. Water that is 
lost from the tissues by evaporation into 
the air in the lungs or otherwise must 
be replaced. Water to drink becomes as 
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' vital a need as air to breathe. The “breath 
of life” and the “water of life” are com- 
parable. The importance of water in life 
activities depends upon its permitting 
greatly varied chemical processes, such 
as those that produce carbon dioxide 
and water, to take place in the tissues 
when the substances concerned, whether 
ordinarily solid, liquid or gas, are dis- 
solved or dispersed in it. Many sub- 
stances dissolve in water, where many 
of them split up into simpler and more 
active parts, the ions. Interaction be- 
tween ions as dispersed in water has in- 
deed been considered to characterize the 
living of organisms. 


Land’s contribution 


_ That man needs solids is shown by his 
regular consumption of food. Fat in his 
tissues is the most evident form in which 
food is stored for future use. But food 
consists largely of substances formed by 
other living creatures. That he requires 
substances from the land is shown by his 
bones, which are hard by virtue of their 
content of lime or calcium and phos- 
phorus. Solids which dissolve in water, 
such as common salt, are needed in liv- 
ing activities, usually in small amount. 
They leave the body in the liquids that 
are produced and they have to be re- 
placed. There are also many elements 
from the land, shortage of which pre- 
vents proper living. Notable among 
these are iron, which is one of the con- 
stituents of haemoglobin and iodine, lack 
of which prevents full growth of the in- 
dividual, and which is in the thyreoiodin 
of the thyroid gland in the neck. As a 
whole, man is solid, but he consists 
chiefly of very complex compound sub- 
stances that are more or less peculiar to 
living organisms rather than to the 
earth. But these are formed by the or- 
ganisms in their living and from simpler 
substances that are in air, water, and 
land. Man forms more or less peculiar 
“substances of his own, but, like other 
animals, he must depend upon plants, 
either directly or through other animals, 
for relatively simple organic substances, 
which when combined with oxygen pro- 
vide the energy for his activities, and 
which he cannot make himself from the 
still simpler substances that are in air, 
water, and earth. The plants alone can 
make these, but only by getting energy 
from the sun’s rays when exposed to its 
light. 

These interchanges between man and 
his surroundings form only part of his 
living, but they reveal his dependence, 
not only upon air, water, and land, but 
also upon other living organisms and 
through the plants upon the sun. 


_. Throughout he is of the earth earthy, 


peculiar as are some of the substances 
of which he is composed. 
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Ordinarily our main concern is with 
our conscious living, which we are wont 
to consider higher than the interchanges 
of substances with our surroundings 
which have been mentioned. But the 
mind, that is, the brain, cannot properly 
say of the rest of man “I have no need 
of thee.” Consciousness, indeed, high as 
it is placed in our scale of values in liv- 
ing, promptly goes when its supply of 
oxygen through the blood fails. 

Man’s conscious living is even more 
intimately related to his surroundings 
than it is indirectly through breath, 
drink, and food. Like the animals that 
most resemble him, man_ responds 
promptly to some of the extremely rapid 
waves through space, such as those emit- 
ted by the sun, when they reach his eyes, 
and also to some of the much slower 
waves through air, water, and earth 
when they reach his ears. The former 
give him sight and the latter hearing. He 
also responds to changes in pressure 
acting through the skin (touch), to 
changes in temperature acting through 
the skin (heat), to changes in concen- 
tration of certain substances in the air 
acting through the nose (smell), and to 
changes in concentration of certain sub- 
stances in water acting through the 
mouth (taste). In these ways man is 
conscious or aware of his surroundings 
and acts accordingly. 


Sight a key to consciousness 

Sight is the principal way in which 
man is conscious or aware of his sur- 
roundings, and thus by which he has 
been able to accumulate knowledge and 
develop science. The waves which give 
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‘THE WATER 
is a universal factor for all living things. 


sight are called light ‘rays, and they 
travel in straight lines unless deflected or 
reflected by substances. The very great 
intensity of the light rays from the sun, 
together with the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, gives us the striking alterna- 
tion of bright day with dark night. This 
is the basis for an alternation between 
consciousness as wakefulness during the 
day and unconsciousness as sleep during 
the night. Consciousness is most evident 
in man through his moving as a whole 
or in part, and it may be inferred in ani- 
mals when they move similarly in re- 
sponse to the stimuli of light, sound, 
pressure, etc. The simplest stage in an 
animal or the simplest animal shows the 
most definite relation between activity 
(and thus presumably consciousness) 
and light. For example, streaming move- 
ments in the protoplasm of simple, one- 
celled amoeba have been found to cease 
and to begin anew when the light reach- 
ing it drops below and rises above a 
certain intensity. Again, young salmon 
stop swimming, rest on the bottom, and 
soon fail to respond to stimuli when it 
becomes quite dark, but they resume ac- 
tivities gradually when illuminated by a 
flashlight. Conscious living is thus more 
or less definitely dependent upon sensi- 
tive relations with one’s surroundings, 
particularly through sight and with high 
light intensity. By far the greatest part 
of our conscious living is made up of 
such relations. 

At whatever level we may consider it, 
man’s living is not an independent affair, 
but is largely as a part of a very much 
larger whole. It is a mistake to think that 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Neo-orthodoxy'’s world without science: liberalism’s challenge 


SCIENCE IS the way we achieve 
knowledge and power; religion is the 
way we give ourselves in supreme devo- 
tion to the best we know. If knowledge 
and power are not merged with supreme 
devotion to the best we know, they will 
not be used effectively to serve the best 
we know. If supreme devotion is not 
guided and informed and empowered by 
the most penetrating power of inquiry 
at our command, our devotion will 
stumble and blunder in relative futility. 
I think we are generally agreed that the 
resources of science and the resources of 
religion must be united if the human race 
is not to destroy itself or sink to desper- 
ate futility just when it reaches its high- 
est peak of power. 


Early efforts for unity 


This is not the first time that men have 
tried to unite modern science with re- 
ligion. For 50 years and more, up to the 
end of the first quarter of this century, 
the dominant leadership in religion had 
been trying to do this. But they failed. 
They failed so ignominiously that most 
religious leaders in our time no longer 
want to consider the problem. If you 
raise the issue they say you are out of 
date and turn away. 

Men went about the earlier attempt 
to unite science and religion in the wrong 
way. If we are not to fail as they did, 
we must avoid their mistakes. Neo- 
orthodoxy dominates the religious scene 
today because its leaders have rebelled 
against that older liberalism which tried 
-to unite science and religion, a rebellion 


ex we set ences teconer tesa 


Henry Nelson Wieman, currently 
teaching at Grinnell College in Grinnell, 
lowa, has taught at the. universities of 
Chicago, Oregon, and Houston. He is 
co-author of the Beacon Press book, 
Religious Liberals Reply. 
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so violent that the major concerns of re- 
ligion have been reinterpreted so as to 
extricate them from all involvement with 
science. The modern trend in religion 
does not oppose science. It simply has no 
connection with it. The area of supreme 
religious concern, it says, is beyond the 
reach of science. 

The previous attempt to unite science 
and religion resulted in wiping out the 
distinctive character of religion which 
gives it supreme importance in the con- 
duct of human living. Many leaders of 
the older liberalism got to the place 
where they could hardly tell you what 
religion was all about except as an agent 
for any good work which might be un- 
derway. if this had continued, this liberal 
kind of religion wou!ld have merged with 
general culture and faded out as a dis- 
tinctive concern in human life. 


Mistakes of older liberalism 


I want to mention four disastrous mis- 
takes made by these former leaders of 
older liberalism. Lest we also land in 
the same predicament, we must take 
great care to avoid them. 

The first mistake was the failure to 
formulate clearly the problem which re- 
ligion tries to solve at the deepest level 
of religious concern. It is the most pro- 
found, destiny-determining question 
which the human mind ever encounters. 
This problem must be recognized and 
kept constantly at the forefront of con- 
cern; the union of science and religion 
must bring science to work upon this 
problem, or religion will lose its sig- 
nificance, and become a camp follower 
trailing after science and all the other 
constructive movements of the prevail- 
ing culture, with no constructive power 
of its own. © 

The second mistake was the failure to 
distinguish between two ruling propensi- 
ties which operate in religion, which are 
contradictory and neutralize one another 
if not kept separate and distinct. 

The first of these is the striving to give 
oneself over as completely as possible 
into the keeping and power of an actual 
reality which creates, saves, and trans- 
forms. The other is to cultivate certain 
beliefs for the sake of psychological ef- 
fects. Religious people are not conscious 
of cultivating religious beliefs for this 
reason, in disregard of any actual reality 
to which they refer, but a careful analy- 
sis of most books and articles on religion 
reveals that this is in truth one part of 
what is being done. 

We must be very clear on which sci- 
ence is to do: give information about an 
actual process and its required condi- 
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tions; or simply provide religious people 
with beliefs for the sake of their psycho- 


* logical effects of comfort and inspira- 


tion. 


‘Muddled confusion’ 


The third mistake was the failure to 
distinguish clearly between the realm of 
the transcendent being and the realm of 
time and space and process, where sci- 
ence can work to get knowledge and 
solve problems. Instead of distinguishing 
clearly between the two and formulating 
the religious problem in terms of process, 
thus accessible to scientific inquiry, the 
older liberalism left the two realms in a 
kind of muddled confusion. The conse- 
quence was a miscarriage of the entire 
undertaking, producing on the one hand 
a pseudo-science and on the other a 
pseudo-religion. 

The fourth mistake was older liberal- 
ism’s failure to bring forth a fruitful 
theory to guide inquiry and to unify all 
the diverse forms of inquiry in such a 
way that they might contribute to the 
solution of one comprehensive religious 
problem. 

Since these are the four mistakes 
which we must try to avoid, I am going 
to attempt to suggest a way to avoid 
each one. I am going to try to state the 
problem which I believe is truly distinc- 
tive of religion and makes it supremely 
important in the conduct of human liv- 
ing. I shall next discuss the complicated 
matters involved in confusing actual 
reality and the psychological effects of 
beliefs. Then, I shall attempt to translate 
the religious problem in terms of process, 
and to suggest a fruitful theory. 

Religion can be defined thus: man’s 
self-giving to what he believes to be of 
such character and power that it will 
transform him as he cannot transform 
himself to save him from the worst and 
lead him to the best, the most important 
of these conditions being his own self- 
giving to what has this character and 
power to save and transform. 


To save man from the worst 


All the great religions of the world 
have claimed to define this saving and 
transforming power. They have often 
said that it was supernatural. But, when 
we understand the nature of human 
knowledge, it becomes apparent that all 
such answers must be mistaken; knowl- 
edge can be obtained only about the 
processes occurring in time and space 
together with the changeless forms or 
structures or laws which characterize 
them. But regardless of the truth or 
falsity of these religious teachings, they 
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What is the process which transforms us into the best we can ever become ? 


have all been attempts to answer the 
question: what has such character and 
power that it will save man from the 
worst and transform him into the best 
he can ever become when he meets the 
required conditions? 

Religion presents itself for the most 
part not as a problem to solve but as a 
problem solved; not as a question to 
answer but as one already answered. 
Nevertheless this is the problem and the 
question which underlies the important 
forms of religion. 

The compulsion to exclude uncer- 
tainty from the mind and pretend that 
one has the answer produces one of the 
obstacles to inquiry which we find in re- 
ligion. To overcome this obstacle a dual 
commitment is required: at one level 
you commit yourself to the best you 
know and your deliberate actions are 
guided by this belief. But your ultimate 
commitment is given to whatever reality 
in truth does have the character and 
power to save and transform when you 
commit yourself to it. This dual com- 
mitment, at one level to what you be- 
lieve you know, at the other level to what 
is yet to be known, enables you to hold 
your beliefs subject to correction without 
shaking your religious commitment. It 
keeps you from holding your beliefs for 
the sake of their psychological effects in 
disregard of any operative reality to 
which they might refer. 


Problem subject to scientific inquiry 


As I said before, I think we have here 
a perfectly legitimate and intelligible 
problem which can be examined and 
analyzed and is accessible to scientific 
inquiry. The crucial question is not, what 
can I believe? It is, what can I know 
about the process which saves from de- 
generation and __ self-destruction and 
transforms man as he cannot transform 
himself into the best he can ever be- 
come. Our task in dealing with the prob- 
‘em of science and religion is not, I take 
it, to reconcile scientific knowledge with 
religious belief when belief is understood 
to be different from knowledge. Rather, 
our task is to interpret the religious ques- 
tion in such a way that it can be an- 
swered by knowledge and not belief. 
There are two things in particular which 
I want to point out about this task. 

The first is that whatever else may be 
true about what has the power and char- 
acter to save and transform, it must be a 
process. Nothing can do anything in hu- 
man life unless it assume the form of 
a process. Food cannot nourish the body 
unless it enter into the process of eating 
and digestion. Air can do nothing for life 
unless it assume the process of breath- 
ing. Truth can have no part in human 
life unless it enter into the process of 
thinking it. Beauty can mean nothing for 
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human beings unless it enter into the 
process of appreciating it. Love has no 
part in human life unless it becomes the 
process of loving. 

The same applies to any supernatural 
entity one wishes to mention, or the 
mystery of any sort of Eternal Being 
which may transcend all time and all 
process, all space and matter and change. 
These can do nothing for man and man 
can do nothng for them; they cannot 
save and transform from the evil to the 
good, except as they assume the form 
of a process. Obviously, any transforma- 


BELIEF INTO KNOWLEDGE: The 
attempt to answer the religious question 
by knowledge and not belief was early 
made by Joseph Priestley, chemist and 
Unitarian minister. 
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tion of man by which he is saved from 
the worst and led to the best must ac- 
tually happen. 

Now every process is in principle ac- 
cessible to scientific inquiry. It may be 
too complex to treat by certain methods. 
No fruitful theory may yet have entered 
the human mind to guide inquiry. It may 
not yet have been observed. But the 
realm of process is the realm of em- 
pirical knowledge, which is the starting 
point for all scientific inquiry. 

The second thing which I want to say 
about this problem is that it must be 
about a process going on in human life. 
How else can it be a transformation of 
human life? No cosmic process, no phys- 
ical or chemical or biological prccess, 
can be the answer to this religious ques- 
tion unless it enters human life. Here, in 
the human personality, in interpersonal 
relations, in society and in history it 
must operate. Furthermore, it must be 
the kind of process which shapes the hu- 
man mind and not merely the body. Any 
talk about the cosmic process is irrele- 
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vant to the religious problem unless we 
can in the end bring it down to some- 
thing actually going on in human life. 

The second thing which must be done 
to avoid the mistakes of the older lib- 
eralism is to distinguish and separate 
the actual process which saves and 
transforms from the mere psychological 
effects of a cherished belief. 

It is true that any transformation of 
the mind is a psychological process, but 
not the effect merely of holding a belief. 
The maturation of the mind is a process 
which generates new beliefs rather than 
being the effect merely of first holding a 
belief. There is a kind of progressive 
organization which I call creativity by 
which the potential powers of the mind 
are developed, psychological to be sure, 
but not to be identified with the effects 
of holding a belief alone. 

If I believe that the Virgin Mary 
watches over me and protects me I may 
experience a profound sense of security. 
Is this the effect of the belief or is it 
something which an actual Virgin Mary 
gives by operating in my mind? If it is 
the former only, then the illusion of 
Mary’s care will serve just as well as the 
truth of the belief, provided that I firmly 
hold to the illusion. 


Illusions or beliefs? 


But now take the theology of the most 
influential religious thinker in our coun- 
try at this time, Paul Tillich. He has 
written a book called The Courage to 
Be. So far as I can discover, the courage 
to keep on living and striving is the psy- 
chological effect, in his teaching, of a 
belief about ultimate Being. Ultimate 
Being is not a process of any kind, he 
insists. Therefore it cannot be operative 
in human life. But if you believe that 
ultimate Being is perfect love, then you 
will have courage and peace. If I am 
mistaken in giving this interpretation, i 
want to be corrected. But the point I am 
trying to make is that two forms of re- 
ligion are intertwined and confused. One 
deals with an actual process going on 
in human life which saves and transforms 
when required conditions are met; the 
other is preoccupied with establishing 
beliefs which will have beneficial effects. 
When such is the case, illusions are quite 
as effective as true beliefs. 

The neo-orthodoxy dominant in our 
time has corrected religious liberalism 
by providing a better way to produce de- 
sired psychological effects of chosen re- 
ligious beliefs. It does this first of all by 
eradicating as thoroughly as possible all 
optimism about the course of history and 
the goodness of human nature because 
these were the fatal weaknesses of re- 
ligious liberalism. The leaders of the 
new orthodoxy correctly discerned that 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 
UE Daai etal si ATT Tt kk 


Aerial photography exhibit helps illustrate 


disarmament, as the UN continues discussion 


During the discussion on disarmament 
in the Political Committee of the General 
Assembly, an exhibit on Mutual Inspec- 
tion for Peace was opened to United 
Nations delegates and the public by the 
United States delegation. Highlighting 
President Eisenhower’s proposal at the 
Summit Conference in Geneva last sum- 
mer, the exhibit stressed the practicability 
of aerial photography as a form of in- 
ternational inspection. 

Actually, photography for the armed 
forces has become both a science and 
an art. The scientifically constructed new 
cameras are synchronized to the motions 
and the revolving propellers of the jet 
planes. The art includes the unbelievably 
intricate piecing together of the resulting 
minute photographs into a large mosaic 
which, when enlarged, reveals many sur- 
prising details. 

It is the American claim that such 
aerial photography, undertaken first by 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. would warn 
against surprise attack, progress in stages 
to other countries, maintain national 
security while reducing world tensions, 
and lead to further reduction in arms. 
Actually, this plan also includes the Rus- 
sian proposal for ground inspectors at 
key points, such as designated airports, 
and railroad centers. 

The first step of this integrated plan 
would be an exchange of blueprints, lo- 
cating military units and facilities. 
Ground and aerial inspection to verify 
these blueprints would be included and 
observer teams would be stationed at 
strategic military, industrial, and trans- 
portation points. National planes would 
be used with personnel from both par- 
ticipating nations included aboard. 

Evaluation of the results of this aerial 
inspection can be quickly and safely 
reached, producing accurate information 
on the number of planes on an airfield, 
size of airport, amount of fuel storage, 
etc. This, then, is the information which, 
according to proponents of the plan, 
would preclude a surprise attack. “The 
aggressor nation would be compelled to 
conceal not only a massive strike, proba- 
bly by air, but also months-long produc- 
tion and logistics preparation.” 

The warning signals that aggression is 
near would, then, fall into the following 
categories: delay in exchange of blue- 
prints, first. Then, under inspection, mili- 
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tary strength understated; key installa- 
tion not reported; team refused access to 
agreed observer post; scheduled flight 
delayed or cancelled; communication 
with base obstructed; sabotage of equip- 
ment. Then evaluation would reveal 
warning of unreported troop supply 
movements; unreported airfields or mis- 
sile launching sites; concealed military 
production; unreported absence of 
planes and naval vessels; excessive “train- 
ing” maneuvers. These, presumably, are 
the danger signals which would indicate 
forced preparation for aggression and 
war. 

Obviously, the whole plan of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for mutual aerial in- 
spection must be based on revelation by 
stages: a limited first stage when only 
certain information would be exchanged; 
an intermediate stage; and a final free- 
for-all. After the bilateral plan is well 
established between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., then other nations in ever- 
Widening areas would be included. Both 
sides would maintain their national se- 
curity during these stages of progression 
because there is no disarmament of any 
kind. Both sides would maintain their full 
national defenses during this inspection 
period, but surprise air attacks, it is 
claimed, are less likely to succeed, as the 
risks of detection are great. The hope is 
implied in this plan that as adequate in- 
spection reduces the possibility of sur- 
prise air attacks and fears recede, the 
arms burden -can be eased. 

During the United Nations discussion 
of President Eisenhower’s plan, this hope 
was attacked time and time again by the 
Communist representatives as being too 
illusory and too visionary to be of any 
help during the present period of intense 
competitive co-existence. President Eisen- 
hower’s words at Geneva made it clear 
that this was a first step. In writing to 
Premier Bulganin, he said, “I hope that 
we can agree on it [this joint plan] not 
as a cure-all, but, as I said at Geneva, 
to show a spirit of non-aggressiveness 
on both sides and so to create a fresh 
atmosphere which would dispel much of 
the present fear and suspicion. This, of 
itself, would be worth while. It would, 
I believe, make it more possible to make 
progress in terms of comprehensive plans 
for inspection, controls and reductions of 
armaments, which will satisfy the high 


hopes of our peoples, and indeed of the 
whole world.” 

In a move to continue efforts for dis- 
armament, the General Assembly, in re- 
calling the 1955 resolution providing for 
major disarmament movements, passed 
a resolution which urged the countries 
involved in disarmament plans to con- 


_ tinue their efforts to “reach agreement 


on a comprehensive disarmament plan 
in accordance with the goals set out in 
[the] General Assembly resolution .. . 
of 4 November 1955,” with consideration 
to President Eisenhower’s plan for ex- 
changing military blueprints and mutual 
aerial inspection, and Marshal Bulganin’s 
plan for establishing control posts at 
strategic centers. The resolution also sug- 
gested that the proposals of France, 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and 
India be considered. 

Despite many delays and set backs, 
the work for disarmament by the United 
Nations continues unabated, as the Lon- 
don talks continue. The small gains are 
hard to follow and find, but the unremit- 
ting pressure of the representatives of 
the small nations never ceases. 


‘A BANNER PROCLAIMING FREEDOM’ 

I would not be called a Theist or a Hu- 
manist though I have much in common with 
both schools of thought. From the Theist’s 
sense of God I derive much inspiration. In 
the Humanist’s passion for human welfare 
and responsibility I rejoice. I fail to see how 
either needs to exclude the other; I do think 
that it is chiefly a matter of words and defini- 
tions. I do not like labels that by their very 
nature must be limiting and exclusive. That 
is why I am a Unitarian. My faith to me is 
a banner proclaiming freedom. It is not an 
undisciplined freedom, but freedom for the 
mind to explore, for the heart and soul to 
expand and grow. HURLEY BEGUN 


A theory 


(Continued from page 3) 


mal the. technique of choice in conflict sit- 
uations. Hence, it is clearly applicable to 
certain aspects of war and economics, 
probably also to some problems in propa- 
ganda and political conflict. It also is being 
applied (as the essays by Marschak and 
Arrow make clear) to ethical choices and 
the study of preferences; and perhaps an 
up-to-date theory of moral behavior would 
be organized in game theory terms. 
Despite some years of occasional and 
some weeks of intensive exposure to these 
notions, I am uncertain as to their utility, 
or general value; but in some circles some 
rough acquaintance with them is certainly 
becoming a conversational need. The tend- 
ency (as with psychoanalysis or behavior- 
ism) to exaggerate the scope and applica- 
bility of a new set of ideas certainly exists 
here. A healthy offset to this is provided 
by Karl Deutsch’s skeptical treatment. 
LEWIS A. DEXTER 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE GOOD EARTH 


The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
Psalm 24:1 


In his hand are the deep places of the earth: 


The strength of the hills is his also. 


Psalm 95:4 


He hath made everything beautiful in its time; 
Also he hath set the world in their heart. 
Ecclesiastes 3:11 


The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affections; 
They scorn the best I can do to- relate them. 
Walt Whitman 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


To the attentive eye, each moment of the year has its own 
beauty, and in the same field it beholds, every hour, a picture 
which was never seen before, and which shall never be seen 
again. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The Keeping of the Good Earth 


If God created the earth, so is the earth hallowed; and if it 
is hallowed, so must we deal with it devotedly and with care 
that we do not despoil it, and mindful of our relations to all 
beings that live on it. 

If the earth is holy, then the things that grow out of the 
earth are also holy. They do not belong to man to do with 
them as he will. There are countless generations of creatures 
yet to come, who will have equal right with us to the products 
of the globe. We may not waste what is not ours. 

To keep and to waste are opposite processes. It is one of 
the bitter ironies that farmers should ever be taken out of their 
place to wreak vengeance on the earth by means of military 
devastation. Military power heads toward destructiveness. Civil 
power heads toward conservation. When the civil power is 
subjected to the military power, society is headed toward 
calamity. 

Let us then conceive of the earth, which is our common 
habitation, as inviolable. Its beauty and its productivity are in 
our keeping. It is as much our obligation to hold the scenery 
reverently as to handle the products reverently. 

To make the earth productive, to keep it clean, and to bear 
a reverent regard for its products, is the special prerogative 
of a good agriculture and a good citizenry. This may seem at 
the moment to be small and ineffective as against mad imper- 
sonal and limitless havoc, but it carries the final healing; and 
while the land worker will bear much of the burden on his 
back he will also redeem the earth. We begin to foresee the vast 
religion of a better social order. 

L. H. Bailey 
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Man’s Responsibility to Earth’s Beauty 


Only that people can thrive that loves its land and swears 
to make it beautiful. 

For how can a people stand firmly planted under the sun, 
except as mediators between Earth and Heaven—dedicating the 
gracious fruits of the ground to all divine uses? 

To see that the riches of the Earth go first and foremost to 
those who produce them, and so onward into the whole struc- 
ture of society; 

To render the life of the people clean and gracious, vital 
from base to summit, and self-determining; 

To make the wild places of the lands sacred, keeping the 
streams pure, and planting fresh blooms along their edges; 

To preserve the air crystalline and without taint—tempting 
the sun to shine where before there was gloom; 

To adorn the woodlands and the high tops with new trees 
and shrubs and winged and footed things, 

Sparing all living creatures as far as possible rather than 
destroying them— 

To do all this in singleness of heart were indeed to open 
up riches for mankind of which few dream, 

So much, so infinitely more, than what is now called Wealth. 


Edward Carpenter 


Kinship 


In the midst of a gentle rain, I was suddenly sensible of such 
sweet and beneficent society in Nature, in the very pattering 
of the drops, and in every sight and sound around my kouse, 
an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at once like an 
atmosphere sustaining me. Every little pine needle expanded 
and swelled with sympathy, and befriended me. I was distinctly 
made aware of the presence of something kindred to me, even 
in scenes which we are accustomed to call wild and dreary, 
that I thought no place could ever be strange to me again. 

Henry David Thoreau 


Worship 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 

And supplication. . 


Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives. 
My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thine own eternity. 

William Cullen Bryant 


Prayer 


Creator and Sustainer of all life, deepen our gratitude to 
thee for the joy of working amid growing things, and open our 
eyes to the glory of thy handiwork. May we give thanks not 
in words alone, but in sharing with those in need our daily 
bread, and with those who hunger the manna of human sym- 
pathy. May our hearts respond to the grandeur of our surround- 
ings, and our lives have more of beauty in them, and grace, 
and growth. Amen. 
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NEW S OF THE UNIT 


Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant News Editor 


ARIAN WORLD 


Hingham Unitarian designs twentieth century 
Mayflower: to sail from England 


After almost 350 years of history, and 
at least five years of research, a new May- 
flower is being built in Brixham, England, 
as close as scanty records make possible to 
the original ship which landed in Plymouth 
Harbour in 1620. Just as the original trip 
depended upon religious dissenters whose 
church later became one of the first Uni- 
tarian meeting places in the country, this 
ship, too, depends upon the work of a re- 
ligious liberal, William A. Baker, member 
of the Second Parish (Unitarian) of Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

The idea for a new Mayflower came first 
to members of Plimoth Plantation, Inc., a 
historical group which is reconstructing an 
early Pilgrim village in Plymouth. In 1951 
they asked if Mr. Baker, a naval architect 
and marine archaeologist whose business is 
research and design of ships for Bethlehem 
Steel, would be interested in designing 
the ship. Mr. Baker agreed to work on 
plans, and began five years of research in 
this country, England, and the continent 
(as a hobby). 

In the meantime, an English organization 
calling itself Project Mayflower, Ltd. of 
London had decided to undertake the same 
project—with the added authenticity that 
the ship would be built in England and 
sailed to Plymouth Harbour. In the spring 
of 1955, Plimoth Plantation released Mr. 
Baker from his agreement with them, and 
freed his plans for use by Project May- 
flower, Ltd. Since that time, the English 
organization has collected funds among 
the English people for the project, having 
decided that the ship would be presented 
to the people of the United States from 
their friends in the country which had 
originally driven them away, in gratitude 
for the help given by the U.S. during two 
world wars. 

Work on the ship has progressed over 
the winter so that it may be ready for sail- 
ing during the summer. The exact date of 
departure has not yet been chosen: the 


To Plymouth, from 
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skipper of the new Mayflower must learn 


to work sails and rigging of a wooden boat 
before attempting to cross the Atlantic; 
also, there is some talk of delaying the trip 
until after the November 1956 presidential 
election, which allegedly would detract in- 
terest from the event. 


The 350th anniversary of the gathering 
of the passengers of the first Mayflower, in 
Scrooby, England, will be celebrated on 
May 21, at Plymouth, Mass., during the 
anniversary week of the American Unitar- 
ian Association. Dr. Douglas Horton, dean 
of Harvard Divinity School, will speak on 
the first religious compact signed by mem- 
bers of the group. 


This is not the first sailing vessel of the 
past reconstructed under the direction of 
Mr. Baker. While in San Francisco in the 
1940’s, he originated the plans for the re- 
construction of Roald Amundsen’s Gjoa, a 
small sloop which was the first to success- 
fully navigate the Northwest Passage. The 
Norwegian government awarded Mr. Baker 
the St. Olaf’s medal in 1948 for his work 
on the Gjoa, which is now on permanent 
display in San Francisco. 


Mr. Baker believes that the Mayflower 
used by the Pilgrims was about 58 feet 
long on the water line, more than 80 feet 
overall, with a beam of 25 feet and a gross 
tonnage of about 180. There has been much 
dispute about the life of the original May- 
flower before and after her trip to Plym- 
outh. Mr. Baker believes, from his read- 
ing of many contemporary records, that the 
original can be traced in Port of London 
records from August 1609 to October 1621, 
with an interim which would account for 
the voyage to the new world. 

After its landing here, the Mayflower 
will be anchored in Plymouth Harbour. Mr. 
Baker will again be responsible for its wel- 
fare, as Naval Consultant to Plimoth Plan- 
tation, Inc. in charge of the final berthing 
of the ship. 


a grateful England 


A.U.A. lawyer, author 
hit ‘discriminatory’ tax plans 


Proposed changes in the rulings which 
exempt religious organizations from payment 
of property taxes will benefit Roman Cath- 
olic groups and be financially fatal to those 
of other denominations, both Jewish and 
Protestant, two Unitarians testified recently 
at a Treasury Department hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

_Frank Frederick, attorney for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Paul Blan- 
shard, Beacon Press author of several books 
on church-state relationships, attended hear- 
ings before the Regulations Division of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in April. 

They were there to argue against a new 
definition of the word “church” which has 
been proposed by the Treasury Department 
and which would, they contend, remove such 
Unitarian groups as the Liberal Religious 
Youth, the Appeal, the Regional Unitarian 
offices, and others, along with similar groups 
in other denominations, from their present 
tax-exempt status. 

The proposed ruling includes the following 
statements (from the Federal Register, Jan- 
uary 21, 1956, in a section entitled “Taxa- 
ation of business income of certain exempt 
organizations”) : 

Subject to the provisions of (section below), 
religious organizations, including orders, if 
not themselves churches or associations or 
conventions of churches, and all other or- 
ganizations which are organized or operated 
under church auspices, are subject to the tax 

. . Whether or not they engage in religious, 
educational, or charitable activities approved 
by a church. 

A religious order or organization shall be 
considered to be engaged in carrying out the 
functions of a church if its duties include the 
ministration of sacerdotal functions and the 
conduct of religious worship. 

With this requirement that a religious or- 
ganization have sacerdotal and worship ele- 
ments, such Catholic businesses as brandy- 
and bread-making for communion use, and 
commercial radio and television programs, 
for the most part conducted by priests, would 
continue to receive property tax exemption, 
while affiliated groups of other churches, 
under lay direction, would not. 

The American Unitarian Association was 
the only denomination present at the hear- 
ings to discuss the implications of the pro- 
posed changes for the whole denomination, 
and the only one to suggest a solution. 

Mr. Fredericks urged that the Department 
include in its rule organizations which con- 
duct their affairs “for the principal purpose 
of supplementing and facilitating” the ac- 
tivities of the denomination. 

Paul Blanshard told members of the De- 
partment at the hearing that their new defi- 
nition “would confer a special tax benefit of 
many million dollars upon Catholic religious 
orders and would simultaneously discrimi- 
nate against the more democratic organiza- 
tion of American Protestanism.” He spoke 
as counsel for the Protestants and Other 
Americans United. 
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109-year cooperation ends—in merger; 
Story of two churches that became one 


Since 1847, the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches of Lawrence have stood 
next to one another, on two of the four 
sides of the Lawrence Common. Unofficial 
talk of possible federation had been in the 
air for at least 20 years. But it was the 
Unitarian-Universalist Convention held in 
Andover in August 1953 that really sparked 
the movement which culminated in the 
merger of the two churches in January 
1956. Andover being within the greater 
Lawrence community, the convention at- 
tracted a number of people from both local 
churches. There they came to feel a stronger 
bond of fellowship and were filled with 
the spirit of “federated liberalism.” 

Actual cooperative liberal churchman- 
ship in Lawrence began in October 1954 
when the two churches joined informally 
in a one year program covering the areas 
of worship, education, and public relations. 
It was agreed at that time that finances, 
administration of buildings, and all other 
strictly business affairs would be kept sep- 
arate for one year with no discussion of 
any possible permanent arrangement al- 
lowed until the two congregations had wor- 
shipped and worked together for six months. 

It was our conviction that people and 
program are the essential elements in any 
venture toward church union. We reasoned 
that if in the process of working together 
toward a common goal in those six months 
it should develop that official merger ap- 
peared desirable, then the legal, financial 
and other business details could somehow 
be worked out satisfactorily in due time. 

Those first six months together were 
signally successful. Through the use of 
such basic materials as “Hymns of the 
Spirit with Services,” the Beacon Church 
School curriculum, the inspiration of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universa- 
list-Unitarian), and Liberal Religious 
Youth, we found ourselves one in spirit 
and purpose from the very start. Moreover, 
we found that our joint program of public 
relations was winning greater attention 
from the community at large. Prospective 
new members were being attracted to our 
new “Lenten Forums for Liberals.” 

At the end of the first six months of 
working together, separate meetings of 
the two parishes were called for the purpose 
of appraising results and making recom- 
mendations for the future. Both parishes 
were unanimous in authorizing the joint 
boards of directors to proceed with setting 
up a plan for merger to be submitted an- 
other six months hence to the separate 
parishes for action. The directors met, ap- 
pointed three key committees—by-laws, 
budget and canvass, and integration of 
permanent funds and properties—and en- 
‘gaged an attorney to steer us upon a sound 
legal course. Conferences with the attor- 
ney and with officials of both denomina- 
tions, committee meetings galore, and two 
more special parish meetings kept us en- 
thusiastically occupied throughout the sum- 
mer and fall months of 1955. Finally, on 
January 30, 1956, the merger was com- 
pleted and we are now doing business as 
“The Church of the Good Shepherd, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist of Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, Inc.” 
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We are convinced that this merger was 
logical for several reasons. Among them 
is the fact that there were no theological 
stumbling blocks standing in the way. Most 
of the members of the former Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Universalist were al- 
ready Unitarian in belief; many were, 
in fact, transplanted Unitarians. The mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Church were broadly 
Universalist in their point of view. 

As both churches could have continued 
to function separately, it has been pointed 
out by some of our critics that we have 
erred. These critics say that two liberal 
churches in a city the size of Lawrence are 
better than one liberal church. They have 
a point, but we maintain that if time and 
experience indicate the need for two lib- 
eral churches in Lawrence we can start a 
new fellowship, preferably in one of the 
suburbs. This will be a far better situation 
than the one we started with—two liberal 
churches located so near to each other that 
they could have thrown stones through 
each other’s windows. 

KENNETH CLARK HAWKES 


Petitions add five names 


to A.U.A. director nominees 


The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association has received in due form nom- 
ination papers for the nomination of the 
following persons for three year terms as 
members of the Board of Directors: Rev. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, Hayward H. Coburn, 
John Howland, J. Ray Shute, Frederick S. 
Youngs. 

The following biographical material has 
been provided by the Committee for Choice 
on the A.U.A. Ballot: 
Rev. Thaddeus Benjamin 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Glark) Ph.D.,; 


Minister of the 


First Unitarian 
Church, St. Louis, 
since 1945. For- 


merly Minister of 
Unitarian churches 
in New Orleans, 
La., and Bedford 
and Grafton, 
Mass. Past direc- 
tor of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian 
Association and the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. Past president, Unitarian Ministers 
Association. Served on editorial board, 
Beacon Press; Nominating Committee, 
A.U.A.; committee “A” of Committee on 
Unitarian Advance; board of directors, 
Western Unitarian Conference; Planning 
Committee, W.U.C. Currently on Publica- 


tions Committee, Council of Liberal 
Churches. President, St. Louis Mental 
Health Assn.; board member, St. Louis 


Social Planning Council; board member, 
St. Louis Bureau for Men; director, Mental 
Health Assn. of Missouri; lecturer in Com- 
parative Religion, Washington University. 
Author of What is Honesty and Let’s Talk 
About Honesty. 
Hayward H. Coburn, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Member, board of trustees, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia since 1950 


H owland and Coburn 


and secretary since 1951. Member, board 
of trustees, Meadville Theological School, 
1950-56; Chairman, 1952-56. Vice-presi- 
dent, Community Chest of Philadelphia; 
member, board of Y.M.C.A. of Philadelphia 
since 1950 and vice-president since 1953. 
Member, National Council, Y.M.C.A. since 
1951. Charter member, World Council, 
Y.M.C.A. since 1955. Mr. Coburn is an 
attorney in the firm of Drinker, Biddle, and 
Reath. 
John Howland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Member of Steering Committee and 
board of trustees; past president, Unitarian 
Society of Cleveland. Member, A.U.A. 
Business Committee, 1953-57; secretary, 
1953-55 and chairman, 1955-57. Civic ac- 
tivities: Councilman of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; trustee and president, Goodrich So- 
cial Settlement; executive and budget com- 
mittees of Group Work Council of Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation. Mr. Howland is 
an attorney in the firm of Ford, Clarke, 
Howland, and Wegman. 
J. Ray Shute, Monroe, North Carolina 
Member and 
past president, All 
Souls’ Chapel, 
Monroe. President 
of the Southern 
Unitarian Council. 
Past president, 
Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. Pre- 
viously vice-presi- 
dent, A.U.A., and 
member, A.U.A. 
Board of Directors. Member, editorial 
board, The Christian Register; president, 
Colloquium on the Nature of Man; mem- 
ber, board of directors, Unitarian Service 
Committee. Previously N.C. state Senator; 
Mayor of Monroe (two terms); president, 
N.C. League of Municipalities. Author of 
15 books; member, Authors’ Club, London; 
fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquarians. 
Mr. Shute is president of J. R. Shute, Co. 
Frederick S. Youngs, Bangor, Maine 

Member of the 
Unitarian Church 
of Bangor; mem- 
ber of Church 
Council and Wor- 
ship Committee. 
Past president, 
past treasurer and 
present member of 
the Executive 
Committee, North- 

ern Region of 

Unitarian Churches of the Maine Unitarian 
Association. Chairman, Northern New Eng- 
land Region of Unitarian Churches, 1953 
to present. Member of the Business Com- 
mittee of the A.U.A., 1955-57. Member of 
the Budget Committee, United Unitarian 
Appeal, 1955 and 1956; chairman, 1956. 
He is treasurer of the University of Maine. 
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R. I. Council of Churches keeps covenant— 
and Unitarians; Worcester votes new creed 


Within recent months, two Unitarian 
churches have been called to defend their 
“creedless” beliefs against pressure in local 
Councils of Churchés for adoption of a 
narrower doctrinal basis for membership. 
In one case, a liberal group was able to 
convince representatives of other denom- 
inations that the exclusion of Unitarians 
and Universalists which a more orthodox 
creed would cause would not serve ecu- 
menicity; in the other, the church has fol- 
lowed the Council’s adoption of a stricter 
creed with its own decision to withdraw. 

In Rhode Island, the State Council of 
Churches’ vote (37-29) to retain its present 
covenant was generally interpreted as a 
denial of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ. A proposal had been presented 
to incorporate the phrase “Christ as Di- 
vine Lord and Saviour” into the covenant 
of the Council with the express purpose of 
bringing the group closer to the National 
Council [which requires acceptance of the 
concept of the divinity of Jesus Christ as a 
condition for membership] and of includ- 
ing within the state council Protestant 
groups which at present do not belong. 


These include Presbyterians, Protestant 
Episcopalians, and Lutherans. 
Because these three denominational 


groups are members of the National Coun- 
cil, it was felt that adoption of the new 
creedal statement would “. . . bring closer 
relationship between the Rhode Island State 
Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches,” according to the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. 

The present covenant, in the preamble to 
the council’s constitution which was drawn 
up in 1952, joins council members “in al- 
legiance to Jesus Christ” and is pledged 
“to express his spirit through a coopera- 
tive endeavor.” 

At a four-hour meeting of the Council, 
a Unitarian minister and a Universalist 
Convention officer testified to the opposition 
of their denominations to the proposed 
change. Rey. Carl H. Whittier, Jr., minister 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church, 
Providence, told the Council that any 
change in its theology would force his 
church to withdraw from membership. He 
Was quoted in the Journal-Bulletin as say- 
ing that members of his church could not 
be “second class citizens” and as suggest- 
ing that it “might be more beneficial” to 
the council if adoption of the creedal posi- 
tion “were to enlarge your fellowship.” 

Rey, Henry H. Schooley, superintendent 

of the R.I. Universalist Convention, said 
that the proposed change would cause his 
organization to take the same action. 
: At the end of the meeting, after defeat- 
ing various compromise proposals to bring 
the covenant more into line with that of 
the National Council, the Rhode Island 
group reaffirmed confidence in its own cove- 
nant and commended it to the National 
Council “as a creative means of strength- 
ening the ecumenical movement in the 
U.S.A.” 

The Worcester Council of Churches’ re- 
cent alignment in creed with the National 
Council can be interpreted as a part of the 
current “return to orthodoxy” in many 
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Protestant groups. When the Council was 
founded in 1937 representation from the 
local Unitarian church, one of the found- 
ing groups, was not questioned. In the in- 
tervening years, the Unitarians have been 
strong members, one of the few churches 
which have paid the full membership dues 
of $1,000 annually. 

However, efforts of other Protestant de- 
nominations in the Council have this winter 
resulted in the adoption of a creed close 
to that of the National Council. This has 
happened despite the arguments of Rev. 
J. Frank Schulman, interim minister of the 
church, who has expressed the Unitarian 
opposition before the Council. 

With the cooperation of an official com- 
mittee of the church, Mr. Schulman is in- 
forming various groups within the church 
of the implications of the change in creed 
for Unitarian groups. Final action in the 
withdrawal of the church from the Council 
followed an official vote by the Pruden- 
tial committee at the end of April. 

Despite its recent action resulting in the 
end of Unitarian representation, the 
Worcester Council of Churches has invited 
Miss Frances Wood, associate director and 
field worker for the Division of Education 
of the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), to conduct one of its 
spring courses for church school teachers 
from member denominations. Miss Wood 
will address a session on “Parent Educa- 
tion” for the council. 


Madison architecture sixth 
in country, says NCCC 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s First Unitarian 
Society has again received national distinc- 
tion, this time from an organization which 
recognizes Unitarian design, but not ideas. 

An expert architectural commission of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. named the First Uni- 
tarian Society sixth of all church buildings 
in the country for general architectural ex- 
cellence. Members of the commission, 35 
leading architects, architectural educators, 
editors, clergymen, and church designers, 
narrowed a field of 72 churches down to 18. 

First place was given to a Minneapolis, 
Minn., Lutheran church, designed by Eero 
Saarinen. Another Saarinen church named 
was the third-place Chapel of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (non- 
denominational), which was featured in the 
January Register. 

The commission considered only churches 
which had been built in the last 25 years. 
“Preconceived ideas of what a church 
should look like and traditional concepts 
that have been followed for generations are 
being abandoned in favor of modern de- 
sign tailored to the functional needs of each 
church,” chairman of the commission Wal- 
ter A. Taylor stated. 

Unitarians are not affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches because the 
preamble of the latter organization demands 
recognition of “Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour” of members. Unitarians are a non- 
creedal denomination. 


Steepleless in Burlington 


Vermont landmark, aged 140, 
asks help towards a new steeple 


On August 17, 1955, lightning struck the 
steeple of the Unitarian Church of Bur- 
lington, Vt. The damage did not appear to 
be extensive, but when steeplejacks were 
employed to make the necessary repairs, 
it was discovered that hidden parts of the 
structure had deteriorated badly since the 
steeple was erected in 1816. 

For weeks the church was closed and the 
church grounds roped off, since there 
seemed to be imminent danger of collapse. 
Services of the church were held in the uni- 
versity chapel until the steeple had been 
demolished. 

At the annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion it was voted to restore the steeple. One 
member of the congregation, Judge James H. 
Macomber, pledged $5,000 towards the 
project. Other offers of financial support 
came from the congregation and com- 
munity. A fund-raising campaign will begin 
in May to raise $55,000. Mr. David 
Cloughly of the fund-raising division of the 
American Unitarian Association will direct 
the campaign. 

The Burlington Church was designed by 
Peter Banner and Charles Bulfinch of Bos- 
ton. It is considered a landmark and is one 
of the most beautiful buildings in the state. 


Award to ‘unique’ mayor 


For the first time in the 35-year history 
of the Philadelphia Award, the recipient for 
1956 was chosen unanimously, and was a 
politician—“an unemployed one at that.” 

The award, established by Judge Edward 
W. Bok in 1921, this year goes to Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., mayor of Philadelphia until No- 
vember 1955, current candidate for the 
United States Senate, and member of the 
Germantown, Pa., Unitarian Church. The 
award was given-to Mr. Clark for the suc- 
cess of his administration, the first con- 
trolled by the Democratic party since be- 
fore 1900. 

Mr. Clark plans to donate the money, 
$10,000, to a foundation that will match — 
it to promote the interest of the “proper 
type of person” in seeking public service 
jobs. 
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On planting seeds: a ‘floating’ Unitarian 
tells of need and tradition of advance 


At a meeting recently held in southeast 
Washington (D. C.) for the purpose of 
exploring the possibility of setting up a new 
Unitarian center associated with All Souls’ 
Church, the question of the transient na- 
ture of the population of the area was 
raised and from the floor, Mr. Gordon P. 
Hagberg spoke as follows: 

“I happen to be personally concerned 
with this question, being a ‘short-timer’ my- 
self. As a member of the U.S. Foreign 
Service, I expect to leave before very long 
on an overseas assignment. This fact has 
made me hesitate to express an interest or 
take part in a new project of this sort. On 
top of this has been the comforting thought 
that I enjoy attending All Souls Church 
and find Dr. Davies’ sermons a constant 
source of inspiration. Why bother with any 
change now? 

“My thinking on this question has fol- 
lowed two channels, both producing a flow 
of recollections. I remember, for instance, 
the stimulating experience of discovering 
Unitarians at Peter Samson’s church in 
San Diego, Calif., and our deepening ac- 
quaintance with Unitarians and-the Uni- 
tarian faith at Santa Barbara, Calif., and 
Denver, Colo. I recall, too, how the link 
was maintained through the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship while we were in India. 
None of these periods was very extensive 
in terms of years, but each had a contri- 
bution to make in terms of enriched human 
experience. Looking back, I feel grateful 
that in none of these situations did our 
‘floating’ status prevent us from deriving 
benefit from the association. I might add, 
however, that such benefit was usually com- 
mensurate with the effort in participation 
we were willing to exert. A dues-paying 
passivity bordering on indifference can, I 
must confess, dull the edge even of Uni- 
tarian ardor—albeit for a short time. The 
point I wish to make is that we have 
learned through this experience that, much 
as we value stability, change in itself need 
not be a calamity, and its anticipation need 
not preclude our taking part in a community 
effort. 

“The second stream of recollections has 
more of an allegorical application. During 

«the war years and afterward our family, 
like many others, did a good deal of moving 


AMONG THE HARVEST: Drawing of the 
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Oak Ridge, Ten 


about. To solve our housing problems, we 
bought and sold eight homes in various 
cities. Being a devotee of the spading fork, 
I never lost an opportunity to do a little 
gardening. When I went overseas my wife 
carried on with the garden. All in all, the 
Hagbergs left a modest trail of flowers, 
shrubs, vegetables, lawns, and even a few 
trees, behind them. Sometimes I remained 
long enough to enjoy the fruits of my labor, 
sometimes not. But I don’t regret the effort. 
It was enjoyable—sweat and sunburn and 
poison ivy included. Even now, I can’t shake 
off the habit. Just this afternoon I planted 
some flower seeds and vegtables. I don’t 
expect to be around to taste the latter. 
Somebody will enjoy them, however, and I 
will have had the satisfaction of taking part 
in at least the first stage of the growth cycle. 


Institutions don’t just grow 


“T don’t want to strain the analogy, but 
it seems to me we have something to learn 
from this aspect of nature’s behavior. In a 
very real sense, our social institutions are 
not made; they grow. And their growth is 
conditioned by human needs. This is true 
of the church, and I like to think of the 
Unitarian church in particular as being a 
living organization that responds to human 
spiritual needs because it is made up of, 
and is led by, human beings whose devo- 
tion to the truth compels them to face facts 
as they become apparent. Despite the in- 
clination of some to have the Unitarian 
Church remain a small group of intellectual 
elite, the dominant and appealing theme of 
Unitarianism is, as Dr. Davies pointed out, 
carried in the word “advance.” By the same 
token, despite an understandable reluctance 
to leave the comforting shelter of the par- 
ent church and the obvious difficulties of a 
new undertaking, I believe there is an in- 
escapable duty on our part to make the 
effort. The need is apparent, and it is in the 
very best of Unitarian tradition that we face 
up to the need. 

“As to possible turnover in membership, 
it matters little that I may be here today, 
and gone tomorrow. Or that some others 
may leave after that. If the work is done 
earnestly and with firm purpose, there will 
be no lack of persons to carry on. The same 
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by Joseph S. Goodstein, to be completed within the year. The “Atomic City” Unitarians 


established their church only seven years ago. 
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human spirit that impels us to make the 
start will insure a continuity of effort. So 
long as the effort is directed not at personal 
achievement or superficial display but at 
the solution of deep-felt human needs in a 
troubled community, others will be drawn 
to the common endeavor. This group gives 
every indication of possessing the necessary 
spirit, and in my mind there is no doubt 
that the direction in which we are facing 
is the right one.” 

The spirit which Mr. Hagberg so well 
expressed and which seemed characteristic 
of most, if not all, of the 70 persons who 
attended the meeting augurs well for the 
development of this fourth Unitarian unit 
in the Washington area. With All Souls’ 
still operating at capacity (an. average 
church attendance of 888 last year and 403 
registered in the School of Religion), and 
its two daughters, the Unitarian churches 
of Arlington and Montgomery County, 
established within the past 10 years, both 
contemplating two services and two church 
school sessions beginning next fall (their 
seating capacities are limited and their 
school registrations are now over 300 in 
each), the necessity of such a step seems 
apparent. Indeed, the Greater Washington 
Committee is contemplating the possibility 
of two such centers in the coming year. The 
progress of the past 10 years which, under 
Dr. Davies’ leadership, has seen Unitarian 
church membership in the Washington area 
increased by 150 per cent and School of 
Religion registration by 250 per cent will 
be continued. With people like the Hag- 
bergs to help plant the seeds, how could it 
be otherwise! 

LAWRENCE C. STAPLES 


Cleveland Unitarian creates 
ministry students’ scholarships 


St. Lawrence University’s Theological 
School, training center for Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers, has been given the 
opportunity to award six scholarships for 
men and women studying for the liberal 
ministry. 

These grants of $500 each have been 
made available to the school by Thomas F. 
Peterson, member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, former mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Dean Angus H. MacLean said in an- 
nouncing the scholarships that Dr. Robert 
Killam, minister of the Cleveland First 
Unitarian Church, who has recently been 
appointed to the school’s board of trustees, 
was instrumental in securing the gift from 
his parishioner. 

The school has also received smaller 
scholarship gifts from the Michigan State 
Convention of Universalists and the New 
York State Association of Universalist 
Women. 

In commenting on the drive thus far, 
Dean MacLean said: “We are delighted with 
the first successes in our endeavor to secure 
adequate scholarship assistance for worthy 
students. We hope to have several thousand 
dollars a year ultimately that can be 
awarded to students. . ... We know that 
many excellent prospects in the past have 
not been able to enroll for financial rea- 
sons.” 
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We stayed at home and traveled: a new summer school 


Mudras, from a Kathakali dance 


The church school children at the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., under 
the direction of Mrs. Harold Weaver, have 
for two summers traveled many miles in ex- 
perience while they stayed at home. 

The reasons were the ever-present ones: 
why stop the Religious Education program 
during the summer when so many regular 
activities are stopped—weren’t we missing a 
golden opportunity? How could church 
school be made to mean something extra 
adventurous and important to children just 
out of day school; how could we make 
what could become a chore (the daily 
leadership of 100 children in crowded 
quarters, with the summer weather beckon- 
ing outside) into the sort of “religious” 
experience that would be long-remembered, 
and even lived in later life? 

The answer was an obvious one, once it 
was reached: the three-week sessions were 
to be not study, not play, but life itself. Not, 
though, the aimless summer life that could 
have been lived outside in Berkeley, but life 
with a big difference, life that had the shape 
of an experience in other lands. 

Much has been said to most Unitarian 
and Universalist children in the natural 


climate of a Unitarian home about brother- 
hood, understanding, and tolerance. But, 
after all, one of the deep ways in which one 
comes to understand his brother is by shar- 
ing his environment, a tie so deep that sur- 
face squabbles seem relatively shallow later 
on. What a different world this could be if 
our children (and let’s face it, our chil- 
dren’s teachers!) knew something of what it 
is to be a human brother in another land. 

That was how it happened that our staff, 
in the summer of 1954, met with the Indian 
consulate in San Francisco, and went to 
work with the Indian populace of the East 
Bay on such interesting matters as playing 
Indian games, learning Indian names and 
folklore, studying the music, the dance, the 
politics, and the worship of that land. The 
teachers who started this became more and 
more interested in going deeper and deeper, 
and there probably isn’t one of them now 
who doesn’t remember how to drape a sari 
and how to cook a real curry, how to cele- 
brate the festival of lights and how to feel a 
real pang over India’s problems. 

But the voyage to India didn’t end with 
the end of the summer. More likely, we 
hope, it will stay with our children as they 
grow, in the feel of having been young bare- 
foot Indians for three sunny weeks. 

By the summer of 1955, we had a tradi- 
tion to refer to. We knew that such mate- 
rials as movies would be available, and that 
in any big city trips wou'd be possible into 
areas where a foreign fiavor had been kept 
alive. Really, with all the richness of the 
world cultures, it was just a matter of tak- 
ing out our folders and deciding where to 
go for the summer. 

As in any congregation, we had some 
members who could help with the language, 
with loaned treasures, and with first-hand 
experience of foreign lands. We chose France 
partly because of this factor, partly because 
at that time, politically speaking, France 
seemed to need more sympathetic under- 
standing. On June 27, 1955, eight classes of 
children from six to fourteen “landed” in 
France, under the wise and friendly guid- 
ance of Christopher Raible, the workshop di- 
rector. 

This time, teachers and parents had met 
to talk the whole trip over. Another inno- 
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July 14: the Bastille gets its due 


French art: creation of a cream puff 


vation: handbooks had been prepared for 
teachers by Mrs. Weaver and her staff, in- 
cluding an outline of the program, basic 
information about France, ideas for crafts 
and games, and a bibliography. 

As before, the consulate had been called 
in to help, and excellent films were avail- 
able. Each day, the group started out to- 
gether with a film on France, and closed 
together with an assembly of songs, stories, 
or exhibits. Classes sometimes took charge 
of an assembly. 

The children who went to France learned 
a little French from specialists, visited the 
French consulate, museums with French art, 
and even a French bakery. 

Bastille Day on July 14 found us a rela- 
tively well-informed public, ready to cele- 
brate in the right spirit. A program of songs 
and dances for parents opened the celebra- 
tion. A French fair did well, selling food 
and displaying crafts the children had 
learned. When all the orderly preliminaries 
were over, a hundred children stormed onto 
our stage and demolished a model Bastille 
with tremendous fervor, and some historical 
understanding. 

(to next page) 


Paris sidewalk cafe, California style 
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A worship service in church, where we 
read a letter from a friend written in France 
en voyage (one class had corresponded with 
French children), made the last day of the 
trip memorable. We had made another 
spiritual journey together. Adults may have 
heaved a sigh of satisfaction—but not so our 
children. 

Like all children at all such times, we had 
no sooner landed back in Berkeley than they 
wanted to know: 

“What’s next? Where shall be go next 
year?” 

Mrs. Weaver already knew. “Japan!” 

DOROTHY ROSENBERG 


May Meetings for U.S. via radio; 
other broadcasting Unitarians 


For the first time in the history of the 
denomination, Unitarians will have an op- 
portunity to hear some of the annual meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association 
over a national program. The NBC feature, 
“Raith in Action” on Sunday, May 27, will 
present a quarter-hour program of excerpts 
from the 131st May Meetings, to be held 
in Boston the preceding weekend. The pro- 
gram will also present a summary of the 
Meetings. : 

In April, under the sponsorship of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian), four liberal ministers gave 15- 
minute addresses on the “Faith in Action” 
program: Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, min- 
ister of the First Universalist Society of 
Syracuse, N.Y.; Dr. Robert Killam, First 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland, O.; Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, Mass. State Superintendent of 
the Universalist Church of America; and 
Rev. Joseph Barth, King’s Chapel (Unitar- 
ian), Boston. 

Several new programs have been an- 
nounced by Unitarian churches throughout 
the country. Burlington, Iowa, with its first 
minister installed in April, had its first radio 
program, entitled “The Unitarian Hour,” on 
the theme of “Religion for Inquiring 
Minds.” In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Rev. Wal- 
demar Argow is presenting a Sundav after- 
noon program, “The Art of Living,” 
throughout the spring. 

In Fort Collins, Colo., “A Guide to Rea- 
son” is being given on Tuesday evenings by 
the local Unitarian minister, Rev. Harold H. 

Wright. The half-hour program will con- 
tinue for six months. In Detroit, Rev. Tracy 
Pullman opened the radio time given to 
him during the spring to neighboring Uni- 
tarian-Universalist ministers from Ann 
Arbor, Grosse Pointe, and Birmingham. 


Business Committee adds 


The Business Committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, at its meeting 
held on March 1, 1956 voted, in accordance 
with the By-law provision that it may fill 
its own vacancies, to invite Rev. Richard 
H. Huff of New Bedford, Mass., to fill the 
unexpired term of Rev. Clifton G. Hoffman, 
formerly Minister in Fairhaven, Mass. 

Mr. Hoffman’s resignation from the 
Business Committee, to which he was 
elected in August 1955 for a two-year 
term, was accepted by the Board of Direc- 
- tors at its October 12, 1955 meeting fol- 
lowing his appointment as a Regional 
Director of the Association. 
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New ways for education: Unitarians 
originate plans to extend science lore 


Two projects, one in Cambridge, Mass., 
and the other in New London, Conn., both 
outside of the area of direct church action 
but both results of Unitarian inspiration, 
are experiments in bringing American stu- 
dents into the study of science. 

In Cambridge, Mass., the consulting re- 
search company, Arthur D. Little, Inc., has 
devised a way of spreading the talents of 
the young scientist, and ultimately, increas- 


ing the supply of high school science 
teachers. 
The idea, known as the “Lexington 


Plan,” was devised by Raymond Stevens, 
vice-president of the company and formerly 
a member of the Melrose Unitarian church. 
Under it, Arthur D. Little, Inc., will hire 
two new graduates with bachelor’s degrees 
in chemistry, physics, biology, or mathe- 
matics, who will be given three-year con- 
tracts for one high school science teacher’s 
position in the Lexington High School. One 
of the pair will teach during each of two 
semesters, while the other works in his field 
at the Arthur D. Little Company. 

At the end of three years, each will be 
qualified for a full-time teaching position, 
having received his training in effect free, 
while employed by the company. Each will 
also have training to work during the sum- 
mers at Arthur D. Little, Inc., and thus 
supplement his public school salary. 


NAACP member to be 
UFSJ May Meetings speaker 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice has announced that its speaker at the 
annual meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association will not be Robert Hutchins, as 
formerly announced, but Clarence Mitchell. 
head of the Washington, D.C., office of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. His subject will be: 
“American Freedom and the Southern 
Manifesto.” 

Subjects for other May Meetings speak- 
ers have now been announced. At the an- 
nual meeting of the General Alliance, Mrs. 
Robert L. Rosenthal, chairman of public 
education for the Association on American 
Indian Affairs, will speak on Indian policy 
and politics. 

The Liberal Religious Youth will hear 
undersecretary of commerce W. Walter 
Williams discuss “Our Nation’s Investment 
in Youth.” The subject for the Ware Lec- 
ture, delivered this year by Dr. Howard 
Thurman, is “Freedom and Responsibility.” 

Professor Ira DeA. Reid of the depart- 
ment of sociology of Haverford College will 
give an address stressing adult education to 
the Division of Education meeting, en- 
titled, “Social Problems: Proving Ground 
for Religion.” For the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Dr. Kenneth Clark’s subject is: 
“The Present Crisis in Race Relations.” 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson of the faculty 
of Dartmouth College and a member of the 
Hanover Unitarian Fellowship, widely 
known Arctic student and explorer, will 
speak at the annual meeting of the Unitar- 
ian Laymen’s League about “New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Of the three men asked to implement the 
idea, Professor Sanborn C. Brown is a 
member of the Follen Unitarian Church in 
Lexington, Mass. James M. Jagger of the 
Lincoln Unitarian Church, and Dr. Austin 
W. Fisher, Jr. of the First Parish, Unitarian, 
of Lexington. It is hoped by the company 
that the Lexington plan will help to solve 
the problem of the insufficiency of good 
science teaching in the high schools, which 
keeps many students out of that area of 
study. 

The New London story concerns a 
younger age group of prospective scientists. 
Through the Children’s Museum, which 
was founded only a year and a half ago by 
a member of the All Souls Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist), a series of lectures 
was given during the spring on nature sub- 
jects. It happened that each of the five 
“Tecturers” for the subjects was also a 
member of All Souls Church. 

The legends and identification of stars 
were explained by Mrs. Mary L. Duryea; 
Mrs. Eva L. Butler showed slides and dis- 
cussed American Indians; Paul Waldron 
discussed water birds; Dr. Robert T. Henkle, 
spring flowers; Dr. William A. Niering told 
of the life on a Pacific island in the Caro- 
linas group. The topics chosen were hob- 
bies of the speakers. 
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Of the Ministers 


Boston, Mass. (King’s Chapel), Joseph Barth 
installed as minister, March 11 

Concord, N-H., Carl Bretz ordained, April 
I4g 

Burlington, Iowa, John Winthrop Brigham 
installed April 10 

New London, Conn., Emil Gudmundson in- 
stalled Feb. 5 

Arlington, Mass., 
stalled Feb. 29 

Providence, R.1., (First Unitarian), J. Arn- 
old Meardon ordained and installed as 
assistant minister, April 22 

Quincy, Mass., Douglas Conrad Morse in- 
stalled April 8 

Rocky River, Ohio, Peter Samson installed 
April 22 

Yonkers, N.Y., J. Robert Smudski installed 
April 22 

Called 

John Willoughby Cyrus, Omaha, Neb., to 
the Unitarian Church of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ernest D. Pipes, Albany, N.Y., to the Uni- 
tarian Community Church of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Wallace Robbins, Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, to the First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Other news 

Frank Schulman, former assistant at the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
as interim minister of the church 

Dr. Laurance I. Neale, minister emeritus of 
the All Souls Unitarian Church in New 
York City, died on March 31. 

Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler has had to re- 
sign as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Whitman, Mass., due to ill 
health. 


William W. Lewis in- 
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A new form of worship of “The Man Upstairs’: 
minister reports on ‘juke box religion’ 


The author of this article, minister of the 
Unitarian church in New Bedford, Mass., 
has in the recent past gathered a large col- 
lection of popular religious records, which 
he has organized by types and analyzed for 
possible religious and social meaning. 

There are religious trends in all segments 
of our society. I have an interest in the re- 
ligious trends in the field of popular music, 
more specifically, juke box music which ac- 
tually rises within the top 15 tunes of the 
nation. 

During December 1955 out of 15 top 
jazz tunes, 4 had a religious flavor: “He,” 
sung by Al Hibbler, is about God; ‘“Sud- 
denly There’s a Valley” is a modern Pil- 
grim’s Progress theme; “Love and Marriage” 
is a blow to love outside of marriage and 
was given the Christopher Award this year 
as the song having the best moral influence 
during 1955; “Sixteen Tons” is the story of 
an immoral and unfair society of old which 
left the worker helpless and defeated. The 
popularity of this song now could mean that 
it appeals and expresses the sense of futility 
of the modern factory worker. This theme 
is elaborated on by Erich Fromm in his 
book, The Sane Society. 

It is my belief that three recurring themes 
can be found in all folk music, of which jazz 
is a part. These themes are joy, sorrow and 
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LESSONS OF LIVING: Six octogenarians of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 


hope. Themes of guilt and punishment, right 
behavior and rewards, invisible guidance 
during tough experiences, temptation and its 
aftermath are all found in juke box music. 

A whole new vocabulary for religious 
feelings has been worked into juke box 
music which has some religious theme. God 
is referred to as “The Man Upstairs”; re- 
pentance and a change of life might be 
called “Cross over the Bridge”; a plea to 
stall off dying might be expressed as “Don’t 
Call My Name.” Of these three songs, each 
a top 15 number in its day, the first is a 
serious prayer and an admonition to pray, 
the second is a request to change to a better 
way of living, and the third is the story of 
what might have been called in older days 
“a deathbed confession and pledge.” 

Some of these juke box numbers are re- 
vised hymns or fragments of hymns. “Satis- 
fied,’ sung by Johnnie Ray, the Buddy Cole 
Quartet, and the Four lads, is a “retake” of 
the old hymn “I am satisfied with Jesus.” 
The words retain the ‘“Jesus-satisfaction” 
theme but are sung to a catchy bump tune. 
“Rock Love” by the Fontane Sisters is a 
modern version of “Rock of Ages cleft for 
me,” but it takes a sharp look to see the 
connection. 

The words of some of these popular songs 
carry religious thought without the tradi- 


Calif., met last year to receive the honorary degree of D.D. (Doctorate of Durabil- 
ity), a custom begun by the church in 1947, and to discuss “Lessons in Living from 


my Professional Experiences.” 


From left to right: Cyrenus John Wellman, realtor; Martin T. Baldwin, lawyer; 
William E. Castle, professor emeritus of genetics and still, at 87, doing research; 
Ver Corson Hurst, engineer; William H. Corrill, lawyer; and George P. Patterson, 
former head of the Department of Ministry of the American Unitarian Association. 

Together they agreed that the longevity of Unitarians was due to “their freedom 
of superstitions and fears, their freedom of belief, their faith in the innate goodness 
of human nature, their constant seeking of the beautiful, the good, and the true, 
and their untiring efforts for the betterment of the individual and society.” —(Photo- 


graph by C. R. Stone) 
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tional labels. In the song “I believe” by 
Frankie Laine, which held a top place for 
months, the words were written by four 
people trying to write something helpful to 
a mother who lost a son in the war: 


I believe for every drop of rain that falls 
a flower grows! % 

I believe that somewhere in the darkest 
night a candle glows! 

I believe for everyone who goes astray 

Someone will come to show the way. 


I believe above the storm the smallest 
prayer will still be heard! 

I believe that someone in the great some- 
where hears every word! 


Every time I hear a new-born baby cry 
Or touch a leaf 

Or see the sky 

Then I know why I believe. 


This is entirely too brief to be comprehen- 
sive but is a sample of what I am trying to 
do with juke box religion. It may raise many 
questions and rightly so. I am unable to 
answer many of them adequately. I am cer- 
tain that there are religious currents flowing 
through the juke boxes of America. The 
people who listen constitute a large segment 
of our nation. This is evidenced by the 
enormous sales which take place in this field. 
Some of the singers are paid in excess of 
$500,000 annually for their work on wax. 
The taste of the juke box population is 
studied carefully by many interested parties 
whose interest is primarily commercial, but 
I feel that those of us within the churches 
should also at least be aware of what is hap- 
pening within our culture. 

RICHARD H, HUFF 


Trip to Europe among 
ministers’ anniversary honors 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Providence, R.I., surprised Dr. 
Robert H. Schacht’s family with its gift on 
the 25th anniversary of his installation as 
minister. Plans were revealed at the coffee 
hour following the church service on Jan- 
uary 8 to send the family to Europe for 
the months of July, August, and September. 

A subsequent newsletter reported that 
the minister and his family were “moved 
and grateful for the wonderful anniversary 
gift of the people of this church enabling 
them all to go to England and Europe.”. 

The Schachts have tentative . plans to 
visit Unitarian friends in England, to at- 
tend the International Unitarian Youth Con- 
ference in Offenbach, and to join church 
member Ben Bagdikian, on leave from the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin with a founda- 
tion grant, for a visit to Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer’s home in Gunsbach. : 

The tenth anniversaries of installation of 
the ministers in Plainfield, N.J., and in 
Bloomington, Ill., were held at the end of 
1955. Rey. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, was honored by a congregational 
party at the parish house, and a gift of 
money from the church members and 
friends. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Bloomington, was 
honored guest at a church party with more 
than 100 members present. 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


Honors to Unitarians 


e According to Library Journal, the Fred- 
eric G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, named 
after a man who has done “much for the 
children’s book world and for children’s 
librarians,” has now reached $14,000 in con- 
tributions. Mr. Melcher, who is editor of 
Publishers’) Weekly, is a member of the 
Montclair, N.J., Unitarian Church. The 
scholarship will be awarded annually in his 
name to a person studying to be a children’s 
librarian. 

e Judge Robert Walcott, member of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., received 
a silver bowl from the state Audubon So- 
ciety, after 30 years as its president. The 
chairman of the board of the Society com- 
mented that such a term could only have 
been accomplished in New England, and 
only by an extraordinary man. 

e The French Government has chosen 
John Conley, of the Detroit Unitarian- 
Universalist Church, as “Officier D’Acad- 
emie,” a high university honor, for his con- 
tribution to the development of French 
clubs and culture in Detroit. 

e For cutting the number of toll booths 
at bridges and tunnels in the New York 
area and expediting passenger traffic, Les- 
lie C. Edie of the South Nassau Unitarian 
Church has been given the Johns Hopkins 
University Operations Research Prize. 

e For his contributions to national security 
through research on sub-zero combat tech- 
niques, a Unitarian physicist has been 
given the Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award, the highest honor given a civilian. 
Dr. Waldo Lyon, son-in-law of the late E. 
Burdette Backus and member of the San 
Diego Unitarian Church, has been on 15 
research expeditions to the Arctic and is 
considered one of the nation’s leading au- 
thorities on the Arctic Ocean and sea ice 
as a potential theater of war. 

e Rev. Eugene Pickett, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Richmond, Va., 
has been chosen for the annual honor roll 
of Afro-American, a Negro newspaper, for 
his outstanding service to the community 
in the area of race relations and especially 
for his work prior to the state referendum 
on the Grey Commission Report. The Re- 
port, which Mr. Pickett opposed, suggested 


» that state funds be used for private and 
‘segregated education. It was approved by 


a majority of voters of the state. 

@ In New York, the American Jewish Con- 
gress presented its Stephen Wise First Citi- 
zen award to Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister emeritus of the Community Church 
for “his zeal in the promotion of traditional 
liberties regardless of race, color or creed.” 


Alumni go Unitarian again 

._ For the third year in a row, alumni of 
the Harvard University Divinity School 
have chosen a Unitarian minister as their 
president. Rev. Walter Donald Kring, min- 
ister of All Souls Church in New York, 
was elected to that position in April at the 
annual Visitation Day. He succeeds Dr. 
Dana McLean Greeley, of the Arlington 
Street Church (Unitarian), Boston, who 
completed his second year in the office. The 
secretary of the organization is again Rev. 
John H. Wilson of Wilton, N.H. 
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Friends of doctor grow 
out of Boston efforts 


After the spring of 1956, Bostonians in- 
terested in Albert Schweitzer will have a 
far greater knowledge of the doctor, of his 
physical appearance, and of his thought. 
For the first time, a bust of him is now on 
public display, and also for the first time, 
a series of lectures has brought his friends 
and students to describe his life and 
philosophy. 

At Boston University’s annual Founders’ 
Day, the head pictured on this page was 
presented to the university in appreciation 
for the four years of radio programs on 
Dr. Schweitzer held by that institution. 


Schweitzer by Ewing 


Taking part in the ceremony were Upton 
Ewing, sculptor who had traveled to Europe 
to meet the doctor before undertaking his 
bust, and Mrs. Julian Rogers, officer of the 
“Friends of Albert Schweitzer” organization 
which commissioned the work. Mr. Ewing 
had made a gift of his sculpture as an honor 
to its subject. At the presentation, Dr. Ed- 
win P. Booth, professor of theology at the 
University, spoke on “Albert Schweitzer, 
World Citizen.” 

Dr. Schweitzer made additional friends 
through a group of lectures given by Emer- 
son College this spring. Called the Keating 
Lectures after the man who made them 
financially possible, the program has been 
directed by Dr. A. A. Roback, editor of the 
Albert Schweitzer Jubilee book. 

Lecturers have been chosen from men 
in the area who have known Dr. Schweitzer, 
or who have studied his works. They have 
included Dr. Charles R. Joy, Beacon Press 
editor of the Schweitzer anthology (which 
has sold more than 20,000 copies in its 
first ten months as a paperback) who has 
visited Dr. Schweitzer in Africa and in 
France; Mrs. Rogers; Mr. Ewing, who 
spoke on “the iconography of the doctor”: 
Professor Klaus G. Roy, professor at Boston 
University and music critic for the Chris- 


tian Science Monitor; Professor Amos 
Wilder of the Harvard Divinity School, who 
assisted Schweitzer at Oxford and spoke on 
his religious philosophy; Dr. D. L. Farns- 
worth, director of Harvard’s Health Serv- 
ices and professor of Hygiene; Dr. 
Krister Stendahl of the Harvard Divinity 
School; and president J. S. Bixler of Colby 
College in Maine. 


Community ‘reformers’ die 


The state of Maine and the city of New 
York recently suffered the loss of two citi- 
zens, long-time Unitarians, who had led 
community efforts towards a better life for 
residents. In Maine, Carl J. Broggi, recently 
appointed Commissioner of the Develop- 
ment of Industry and Commerce for the 
state, died on March 8 at the age of 46. 
In New York, Mrs. William Earle, City 
Council member and member of many com- 
mittees for city and state improvement, died 
on March 6, at 72. 

Mr. Broggi, member of the Unitarian 
Church of Sanford, Me., had been picked 
to head the Pioneering Economic commis- 
sion because of his success in revitalizing 
the industry of Sanford. Under his direc- 
tion, the city had attracted ten new indus- 
tries and businesses within one year. An 
active member of the Sanford Chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Mr. Broggi 
had also served in the state house of rep- 
resentatives and the senate. 

Mrs. Earle’s 50 years of work for city 
improvement began after her graduation 
from the New York School of Social Work. 
She was described by the New York Times 
as “one of the first American women to 
undertake city research as a career.” This 
included serving as the only woman mem- 
ber of the Charter Revision Commission 
and as the first woman council member. 
She also worked with the City Board of 
Child Welfare, Mayor Walker’s Committee 
on Plan and Survey, and Governor Roose- 
velt’s Commission on Stabilization of In- 
dustry. She was a member of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


South Bend survey indicates 
Unitarians find ‘unchurched’ 


Almost 50 per cent of the present mem- 
bership of the First Unitarian Church of 
South Bend, Ind., had no religious affili- 
ation before becoming Unitarian, a recent 
survey conducted by two members of the 
church revealed. In the past 10 years, 17 
other denominations contributed members 
to the church, only 28 current - members 
having been Unitarian before that time. 

The survey of membership attracted the 
attention of the South Bend Tribune, which 
under the headline, “Pastor Cites Increase 
in Church Rolls,” reported the statistics 
which had been compiled from among 165 
members. , 

Among these were the facts that mem- 
bership in the church had increased by 20 
per cent since September; that of 165 mem- 
bers, 75 had no previous affiliation with 
any church; that only 28 of that number 
were formerly Unitarians; that the rest 
had come from 17 other denominations in- 
cluding Methodist, Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Catholic, Baptist, Quaker, Lutheran, 
and Ethical Culture. 
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A Unitarian’s Calendar 


. Horace Mann born (1796), founder of public education system in U.S., 


established first normal school in country (1839), member U.S. House of 
Representatives (1848-53), president of Antioch College (1852-59), mem- 


Ezra Stiles Gannett born (1801) followed William Ellery Channing in the 
pulpit of the Federal Street Church, Boston; joint editor of Christian Ex- 
aminer (succeeding The Christian Disciple, founded in 1812, first Unitar- 
ian periodical in America); president of the A.U.A. (1847-51) 

“Baltimore Sermon” delivered by William Ellery Channing at ordination of 
Jared Sparks (1819), widely known as first statement of Unitarian prin- 
ciples. (Of this speech Channing wrote later: The times required that a 
voice of strength and courage should be lifted up, and I rejoice that I was 
found among those by whom it was uttered and sent far and wide.) 

*Thomas Huxley born (1825), English actor and biologist who became an 
advocate of Darwin’s doctrine of evolution and prolific defender of it; 
called himself an agnostic but is often referred to as Unitarian 


. Jared Sparks born (1789), after a period as Unitarian minister devoted his 


work to American history, editing North American Review, the writings 
of Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneur Morris; professor of his- 
tory and later president at Harvard University (1849-53) 


. Laelius Socinus born (1525) in Siena, Italy; uncle of Faustus Socinus; as 


a member of an anti-trinitarian religious society in Italy was exiled, died 


. Elizabeth Peabody born (1804), teacher, author of textbooks, under Ger- 


man influence opened first American kindergarten in Boston (1860). 


. Theodore Parker delivered (1841) historic sermon on “Transient and Per- 


manent Christianity” in West Roxbury, Mass., expressing a sharp dif- 
ference with contemporary Unitarian theology and beginning a 19th 


. American Unitarian Association organized (1825) by liberal ministers on 


the same day that the parallel British organization was founded in 


Ralph Waldo Emerson born (1803), minister, eniton poet, who on this 
same day in 1838 delivered the “Divinity School Address” voicing a new 


. Julia Ward Howe born (1819), wife of Samuel Gridley Howe, composer 


and publisher of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” leader in the move- 


May 
es, . First Unitarian Church of Indianapolis founded (1903) 
a>; 
ber of the American Hall of Fame 
ihe . First Unitarian Society of Portland, Ore., founded (1858) 
as 
1a 
in Zurich, Switzerland 
16. 
Wrote a biography of William Ellery Channing 
19 . 
century “theistic” movement within the denomination 
25 
London. 
Unitarianism of “transcendentalism” 
Dike 
ment for woman’s suffrage 
PRS 3 


. Young People’s Religious Union organized (1896), preceding American 


Unitarian Youth and present Liberal Religious Youth 


Individuals and events listed above have been chosen for inclusion on “A Unitarian’s Cal- 
endar” because of their interest for Unitarians. In cases where the person mentioned did 
not hold membership in a Unitarian church or avow his sharing of its ideas, an asterisk is 


drawn and a brief description explains his significance for religious liberals. 


Humanists elect 


At the annual meeting held in Chicago 
in March, the American Humanist Society 
elected its officers for the coming year. Two 
of the vice-presidents chosen are members 
of Unitarian churches. 

President of the association, succeeding 
Lloyd L. Morain, is Dr. Hermann J. Muller 
of Indiana University, Nobel prize geneti- 
cist. Vice-presidents include Dr. Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee, sociology professor at Brooklyn 
College and author of the recently pub- 
lished Fraternities Without Brotherhood 
(Beacon Press), and Dr. Robert Risk, mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Unitarian church. 
Dr. Risk has also just been awarded the 
annual Americanism award by the B’nai 
B’rith women’s section of Indianapolis. 

A contemporary lessening of religious 
freedom was alleged by Paul Blanshard, 
speaker at the annual meeting and mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, who said: “In terms of com- 
parative publicity, we have less freedom 
to criticize religion than our forefathers 
had in the days of Tom Paine. . . . The 
heretic has no dignified platform for pro- 
test.” 
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Washington minister ‘expert’ 
witness on religion 


In Washington, D.C., where the local 
Ethical Society was being sued by the dis- 
trict tax collector as undeserving of the 
property tax exemption given to religious 
groups, Rey. Ross Alan Weston appeared 
before the court to defend the religious 
nature of the organization. 

In the name of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, of which he is president, 
Mr. Weston, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Arlington, explained to the court 
that religion need not be defined only as 
leading orthodox denominations under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Weston received a letter of thanks 
from the president of the American Ethical 
Union which said: “If religion legally can 
only be theistic supernaturalism then all 
liberal religious thought is in danger. You 
have aided greatly the defense of a position 
we hold in common.” 
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is collecting pictures which represent west- 
ern civilization. He already has more than 
20,000 items. He hopes that American Uni- 
tarians will contribute photographs of their 
churches for his collection, to be sent di- 
rectly to: Dr. G. Kellerman, 7 Woolmar 
Yxkullsk, Stockholm So., Sweden. 
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Creative 
(Continued from page 11) 


Such synchronicities among events are 
affairs of chance and beyond our reckon- 
ing. For all we know, evolution might 
have taken a very different course and 
come out with a more amiable specie 
than our own. But the occurrence of 
some form of evolution, the movement 
and mingling of different entities, mag- 
netic and affectional, the enduring units 
that result—cohesive, cooperative, logi- 
cal—and the reconstruction of these into 
larger and more accomplished units— 
events of this general character are no 
accidents but have been fated from the 
beginning by the inherent potencies of 
the universe. For us the crux of this ver- 
sion is the observation that the most out- 
standing heroes, or demi-gods of the long 
epic of this earth—Movement, Chance, 
Attraction, Combination, Coherence, 
Propagation, Combative Strength, and 
Transformation—are playing no less im- 
portant parts today in the development 
of societies, of ideologies, and of per- 
sonalities. : 

Such is the bare skeleton of a very 
general view respecting the more strategic 
component processes of evolutionary 
transformation. For the sake of brevity, 
several components have been omitted, 
as well as all details. For better or for 
worse, I must confine myself to generali- 
ties, taking it for granted that you fully 
realize the tentative and hypothetical 
status of these concepts. 


Four conclusions 


Now, assuming that the theory I have 
outlined is roughly consonant with the 
known facts, what additional pertinent 
conclusions can be drawn from it? At 
the moment, I shall restrict myself to 
four: (1) Creativity, the power to con- 
struct new and coherent forms, is a 
property of nature, of human nature, 
especially, of the deeper strata of the 
mind. This conclusion is contrary to the 
orthodox belief that creation is a special 


“ power and prerogative of a transcendent 


personality who like a master artisan 
manipulates natural objects from the out- 
side. But it is not discordant with Pan- 
theism, the belief that God and nature 
are identical, or with the not-uncommon 
inclination to deify creativeness in gen- 
eral or beneficent creativeness in partic- 
ular. (2) Most of the more fundamental 
evolutionary processes occur so slowly— 
taking, in some cases, many thousands 
of years to run their course—that a 
Methuselah would be incapable of re- 
cording them. This is one of the major 
reasons why scientists for centuries, at- 
tracted first of all to the more static and 
stable aspects of nature, overlooked the 
crucial question of the formation of the 
forms they chose to study. Anyhow, we 
must confess that the Biblical report of 
the creation of the universe in six days 
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is a little out of line with the evidence 
that is now at hand. (3) The theory of 
creative evolution stresses the importance 
of the female role in sexual conjugation, 
reproduction, and child-rearing, as well 
as in other varieties of interpersonal re- 
lations, and by so doing, opens our eyes 
to the several evidences of pathological 
prejudice toward women and toward sex- 
uality in the Hebraic-Christian story of 
creation and in its story of man’s first 
surrender to temptation. Finally, (4) the 
theory of creative evolution is death to 
the hope that any entity, any pattern, 
any production of the mind, can remain 
for very long both fixed and dominant. 
Infallibility is impossible in nature. 


Social evolution 


At this point, a few comments per- 
tinent to evolution on the social level 
might serve to elucidate the view of hu- 
man nature I am submitting. Surveying 
the evidences of man’s development on 
earth, Darwin concluded: first that the 
survival of the fittest is a principle which 
applies decisively not to individuals, but 
to rival groups—tribes, states, or nations 
—and second, that mutual sympathy, aid, 
and collaboration among members of a 
group are conducive to its solidarity, and 
hence to its combative power and sur- 
vival. 

From the beginning, every successful 
group has adhered to a double code of 
conduct, on the one side preaching sub- 
mission to authority, reverence, coopera- 
tion, loyalty, good will, and generosity 
within the group; and on the other, 
shouting with rage and murderous aggres- 
sion towards members of opposing 
groups. Other things being equal, it must 
have been the clans or tribes which em- 
bodied this dual standard to the highest 
degree that triumphed and endured, and 
passed on to their descendants to the 
present day the dispositions which sus- 
tained them. 

This theory of group evolution helps 
us to understand why man is a social, 
rather than a solitary, self-sufficient 
creature, and why, as a social creature, 
he is both humane and brutal. 

This curtailed abstract of evolutionary 
processes on the social and political level 
is clearly inadequate. Something should 
be said about the determining impor- 
tance, first, of the family structure—the 
interrelations of father, mother, and off- 
spring—and, second, of the total social 
structure, or form of government, of a 
group. Also necessary is some account 
of the role of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices in the achievement and preservation 
of tribal and national unity. But the 
space allotted me does not permit even 
a brief discussion of these matters. 


St. Augustine vs. Rousseau 


Before proceeding, however, it might 
be stated that the theory I have been 
expounding gives comfort neither to the 


Augustinian judgment of total depravity 
at birth, nor the judgment, most often 
attributed to Rousseau, that newborn 
babes are springs of sympathy and love. 
In my opinion, human infants are an 
aggregate of potentialities, potential 
drives to action and potential abilities, 
those which in the past have been most 
generally conducive to the evolution and 
survival of the social unity. Most of the 
potential drives, or dispositions, are in 
readiness to propel actions which aim 
at self-preservations and enjoyment, 
neither good nor evil in intent, and 
associated with these are dispositions con- 
ducive to the joy and well-being of other 
people as well as dispositions to fury 
and destructiveness. The theory of cre- 
ative evolution draws special attention to 
the stages of transformation which the 
structure of personality undergoes from 
birth to maturity, sometimes very slowly 
by imperceptible gradations and occa- 
sionally with striking rapidity; and also 
to the fact that the formative processes 
responsible for these changes go on un- 
consciously, for the most part, and, in 
their depths are scarcely more subject 
than the grace of God to man’s deliber- 
ate direction. I assume that it is these 
transforming processes in human nature 
and their determinants which constitute 
the major focus of concern for the ma- 
jority of religious men. 

Consideration of the very earliest so- 
cial systems suggests another emergent 
variation in the course of man’s genesis 
and development, this variation being one 
of the chief products of social life as 
well as the chief means of ordering and 
sustaining it. I am referring to symbolic 
language and to the mental capacity 
from which this kind of language came, 
namely, the capacity to form concepts 
combined with some awareness of their 
meanings. It is the power of imagination 
and conceptualization linked with the 
power of symbolic representation and 
expression which distinguishes man most 
saliently from all preceding species. In 
the beginning was the Image and the 
Word. 


‘First germ of religious compassion’ 


It is not without significance that the 
advent of this mental capacity was ac- 
companied, on the one hand, by an un- 
precedented degree and duration of help- 
lessness and dependency in the offspring, 
and on the other, by a corresponding in- 
crease of enduring maternal aid, devo- 
tion, and concern. Here, in this intimate 
symbiosis of primitive human mother 
and primitive human child we might look 
for the first germ of religious compas- 
sion, the agape of Christianity, as well 
as for the first germ of ideational cre- 
ativity. 

Look at the human infant—of all 
creatures, objectively speaking, the most 
unfit to live, the most incompetent, en- 
dowed with no resources save the voice 
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to cry for help. But there, encased within 
this body, as correlate of its complete 
impracticability, resides a mind, an im- 
agination that is a veritable hive of 
promising possibilities to be realized in 
their season if chance consents, provided 
the child receives, during his good-for- 
nothing years, a due degree of maternal 
warmth and care. 

The thesis I am submitting here is 
that the creativity of nature in general 
is manifested most clearly and most 
saliently by the creativity of human na- 
ture, by the formative mental processes 
of man; that novel ideas, charismatic 
ideas, are the mutant genes of cultural 
evolution. Like countless wanton and 
wasteful experiments of nature, man’s 
imaginings may run off the beam of 
progressive and beneficial developments 
and produce one or another variety of 
deformation—criminality, neurosis, or 
psychosis. But creative imagination at its 
best, cheered by sight of an ideal or 
valued end and checked by rationality, 
is the fountain from which all inventive 
and regenerative currents flow. The an- 
cients missed the point. Only recently, 
since the beginnings of romanticism in 
Europe, less than 200 years ago, has the 
role of creativity in man become appar- 
ent to some people. Even now its role is 
not widely and sufficiently acknowledged, 
certainly not in the United States. 

Most relevant to the topic of religion 


and science, is the fact that as technology 
has advanced, first in this and then in 
that area of activity, religious beliefs and 
rituals have receded. Being largely de- 
pendent on the fertility of the earth, and 
hence concerned with the succession of 
the seasons, the heat of the sun, rainfall, 
and the rising of the rivers, primitive man 
engaged in all manner of supposedly in- 
fluential practices directed toward the 
personified powers that were, in their 
beliefs, responsible for the required proc- 
esses of nature. But in the West today 
such practices are almost obsolete. Chris- 
tianity is to no extent preoccupied with 
the promotion of crops. The same with- 
drawal has occurred in other fields, in- 
deed in every field which the physical 
and biological sciences have invaded. 
The words “creation,” “create,” “cre- 
ative,” were limited at first to the opera- 
tions of a divine agent. As Davies wrote 
in 1592, “To create, to God alone per- 
tains.” But as time went on the usage 
of these terms expanded, and by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they 
were being widely used to describe the 
mental processes and productions of 
poets, artists, and musicians, especially 
the works of romantic genius. Somewhat 
later people began speaking of eminent 
scientists as creative, those who had pro- 
posed and at least partially verified some 
all-embracing theory of great explanatory 
value. It is now allowed that some ap- 


plied scientists and inventors are creative. 
Creativity in these two spheres, that of 
art and science, is at present generally 
acknowledged and nothing I could say 
in a paragraph or two could be of service 
to us. Strangely enough the word “cre- 
ative” is seldom applied to the mental 
processes of religionists. Why is that? Asa 


- psychologist apprehends it, man’s imag- 


ination has gone to greater lengths, 
greater depths and heights, under the 
name of religion than under any other 
name. Think of the galaxy of primitive 
religions with their multiplicity of gods, 
myths, legends, beliefs, passions, solemn 
and wild rituals and orgies, bloody sac- 
rifices, temples, idols and sacraments. 
Whence all this if not from the endless 
fecundity, and spontaneity of man’s 
mind? 


Source of imagination 


Pertinent to this problem are two 
characteristics of creative processes: (1) 
their goal does not exist at first and 
hence cannot be visualized, and (2) they 
operate involuntarily, and, to a large ex- 
tent, unconsciously. Today it is pretty 
generally agreed that imaginations of any 
real consequence are generated outside or 
below the stream of awareness, during a 
more or less prolonged period of incu- 
bation, and they are apt to leap to con- 
sciousness abruptly at the most unex- 
pected moments. Sometimes, like a 
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dream, they seem to come from without 
rather than from within the mind. A 


_ vision is called a vision because it is a 


presentation, a present, a gift, to the 
inner eye, just as the heavenly constella- 
tions at night are a presentation, or gift, 
to the outer eye. We cannot dictate the 
emergence of an idea of great import to us 
or to society. These are extremely rare 
and when they do come, they do not 
come from the conscious “I” in us, but 
from a deeper layer of nature. 

The point I am getting at is that visions 
which appear as promised or possible 
fulfillments of a great craving, were for 
centuries attributed to a superhuman 
force, to the gods, or to the God, because 
they were engendered by unpredictable 
autonomous forces. Since the vision 
does not conform to the regular laws of 
human nature, it is, by this criterion, 
unnatural, and since, in addition, the 
kind of vision we have in mind strikes 
the visionary as something of supreme 
worth, the most desirable, the most val- 
uable thing he has ever contemplated, 
it is, in his estimation, not only unnatural, 
but supernatural, a veritable miracle. 

Perhaps the most famous recent de- 
scription of the state of creative posses- 
sion is Nietzsche’s account of how his 
Zarathustra was composed: 

“Can anyone at the end of this nine- 
teenth century possibly have any distinct 
notion of what poets of a more vigorous 
period meant by inspiration? If not, I 
should like to describe it. Provided one 
has the slightest remnant of superstition 
left, one can hardly reject completely the 
idea that one is the mere incarnation, or 
mouthpiece, or medium of some almighty 
power. The notion of revelation describes 
the condition quite simply; by which I 
mean that something profoundly convul- 
sive and disturbing suddenly becomes 
visible and audible with indescribable 
definiteness and exactness. One hears— 
one does not seek; one takes—one does 
not ask who gives: a thought flashes out 
like lightning, inevitably without hesita- 
tion—lI have never had any choice about 


‘it. . ... The spontaneity of the images 


and similes is most remarkable; one 
loses all perception of what is imagery 
and simile; everything offers itself as the 
most immediate, exact, and simple means 
of expression.” 


Nietzsche’s creative force 


Note that even Nietzsche, who had re- 
cently announced with certainty that God 
was dead, could not completely reject the 
idea that he was the mere incarnation or 
medium of some almighty power. He 
does not intimate that this almighty 
power has a separate existence outside 
of him and we can safely infer that he 
would have identified the creative force 
of which he, in his own proper person, 


_ was the instrument with a natural force, 


a force which happened to vent itself 
more powerfully in him that it did in 
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other men. If this was his opinion, there 
would be few dissenting voices from 
the ranks of today’s psychologists. It is 
the grandiose assertion that the source of 
such unleashed energy is an all-knowing 
and utterly truthful Being in the sky 
which provides dissent among my col- 
leagues. 

To the Hebrew prophets, all true reva- 
lations came from above, from the cre- 
ative Being who stands outside the order 
of nature. This conviction was fully ac- 
cepted by the Church Fathers and passed 
down from generation to generation, the 
result being that no truly religious man, 
none of the great visionaries of Chris- 
tianity, ever claimed to be, was ever 
officially thought to be, or allowed to be, 
creative. In short, the great religionists 
of the past reserved for themselves a 
separate category beyond the processes 
of nature. 

Just here—if you will pardon a per- 
sonal evaluation not flattering to the 
Church—is where religion eventually got 
stuck, in this blind alley, in this prison- 
house which it invented and masoned for 
itself. This prison was built by the human 
and understandable vanity and pride of 
those who insisted that they were the 
only selected spokesmen, the only genu- 
ine vehicles of the one and only God, 
that they had heard exactly what the 
omniscient Lord had said, remembered 
it and recorded it without a flaw, and 
consequently everything that they wrote 
down was truth, absolute, infallible, and 
everlasting. Having compiled the writ- 
ings of the chosen authors and bound 
them in a book, the high priests an- 
nounced that there, between those covers, 
was the one sure repository of uncontra- 
dictable sacred truths. The Holy Bible 
is without doubt the most majestic crea- 
tion of our literature, the greatest spirit- 
ual treasure that the West inherited from 
the East. But the nemesis of its majesty 
was this: Deity was imprisoned there and 
silenced. From then on, God could only 
repeat with minor variations or in dif- 
ferent keys what he had said in Palestine, 
hundreds of years ago. He was not per- 
mitted to go further, to reveal more, to 
present men with any unprecedented 
vision, fitting and timely to their current 
situation. 


Creative imagination excommunicated 


In other words, the creative imagina- 
tion was excommunicated, and beginning 
with the Renaissance, found in art, sci- 
ence, and public affairs far broader, freer, 
and happier domains for its exuberant 
and effective exercise. My thesis is that 
enchantment always keeps company with 
creative imagination, and what results 
from their combined play is evolution. 
Religion, by sitting pat in its citadel of 
solidified infallibilities, repelled the lovely 
goose that lays the golden eggs—the cre- 
ativity in man—and thereby lost its 
charm, its lure, its magnetism, its spring 


of inspiration and renewal, the only 
source of veritable progress. 

This is the rudest and crudest thing I 
have in my heart and mind to say about 
religion. Forgive me if you can. 

I have been assuming, all along, 
rightly or wrongly, that the focus of 
religious concern is the transformation, 
the conversion of the personality at its 
very center. All the many people who 
are stifled in the strait jacket of conven- 
tion, those who are afflicted by neurotic 
symptoms, and those with superpersonal 
hopes and aspirations will be in need of 
some healing vision, of transformation 
and renewal. It is just here where religion 
with its profound intuitive understanding 
of the tormented human soul, and psy- 
chology with its new methods of investi- 
gation and of therapy might most bene- 
ficently collaborate, provided they can 
come to some agreement respecting the 
aim of their endeavors. 


Value of religious imagination 


The moral of this tale, as I read it, is 
that the requirement of this dire moment 
of man’s history is the religious imagina- 
tion, realization by religious men that the 
creativity of nature is within them, and, 
perhaps for the first time, with the assent 
and aid of a greater consciousness, free 
to stretch itself, to break the strangling 
bonds of an ancient allegiance, and bring 
forth the seeds of a new emergence of 
the spirit. If the religious imagination 
fails, where shall we be? Santayana sug- 
gests a gruesome possibility which I find 
challenging, and so with this in our 
mind’s sight, I shall bring this discourse 
to a close. 3 

“The greatest calamity,’ he writes, 
“would be that which seems, alas! not 
unlikely to befall our immediate poster- 
ity, namely, that while Christianity 
should be discredited, no other religion, 
more disillusioned and not less inspired, 
would rise to take its place. Until the 
imagination should have time to recover 
and to reassert its legitimate and kindly 
power, the European races would then 
be reduced to confessing that while they 
had mastered the mechanical forces of 
Nature, both by science and by the arts, 
they had become incapable of mastering 
or understanding themselves, and _ that, 
bewildered like the beasts by the revolu- 
tions of the heavens and by their own 
irrational passions, they could find no 
way of uttering the ideal meaning of 
their life.” 
S00 
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means. The theory states its case and is 
done, its acceptance or rejection makes 
no difference in our experience and our 
thoughts. 

The lesson we may draw from this 
consideration is that scientific theories 
must contain constructs which are in 
some sense logically fertile, and I shall 
mean by logical fertility in the present 
context simply that which the Berkelian 
theory so obviously lacks. Scientific 
theories differ in the degree to which they 
are logically fertile, some having a great 
deal of logical power, others very little. 
But in general, scientific constructs strive 
for a maximum of logical fertility; sci- 
ence avoids the use of notions which 
lead to sterile situations in which predic- 
tions cannot be made. 

When the information drawn from 
many examples is systematized, it leads 
to the following conclusion. Scientific 
constructs are regarded as valid repre- 
sentations of (P-plane) facts if they sat- 
isfy two large sets of requirements. The 
first set may be called methodological, or 
indeed metaphysical. It has to do with 
the native fitness of the constructs them- 
selves, with the manner in which they 
place themselves in formal relations, with 
their coherence and their logical sweep. 
It is possible to name the different 
criteria; I have tried to present a list of 
them in my book (The Nature of Phys- 
ical Reality, McGraw-Hill, 1950). Meta- 
physical requirements which the con- 
structs of science have to satisfy are: 
logical fertility, extensibility, multiple 
connection, simplicity, elegance, and sev- 
eral others. This enumeration should not 
be taken as naming a set of basic axioms, 
of unchanging categories of thought in 
the Kantian sense. It is simply an assort- 
ment of metaphysical principles of sci- 
ence which has grown through applica- 
tion and use throughout the history of 
science, principles which have proved 
their power and have now come to be 
generally accepted by working scientists, 
who perhaps without knowing it employ 
them in their researches. They are not 
necessary principles of knowledge, and 
they may change in time. But a survey 
of the history of science shows that 
changes in them proceed very slowly, and 
that a modification of the metaphysical 
requirement, when it occurs (e.g. the 
present changing attitude with respect to 
the principle called causality), induces 
profound and extensive changes in the 
structure of science itself. 


Hypothesis into theory 


A set of constructs which obeys the 
metaphysical requirement does not for 
that reason alone become acceptable. 
Theories, i.e. sets of constructs, must also 
satisfy the requirement of empirical veri- 
fication. The scientist starts with an ob- 
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servation; this observation is then inter- 
preted in terms of the constructs that are 
associated with it. These constructs allow 
him to reason, and he finally emerges 
with a prediction which says that if the 
original observation was true, then some- 
thing else must also be true. This some- 
thing else can usually be investigated by 
empirical means. If it is found to be true, 
the circuit is declared successful. Now 
the requirement of empirical verification 
demands that a set of constructs be trav- 
ersable in many ways by circuits of the 
type I have described. If all these circuits 
have been found successful, that is to say, 
if the theory has been tested in many 
ways, the scientist regards the constructs 
forming the theory as valid. What was 
originally an hypothesis has now become 
a satisfactory theory, the former con- 
structs have transformed themselves into 
verifacts, and insofar as the constructs 
had the character of tentative entities 
these entities have now become realities, 
and they are said to exist. 

The method of science is nothing more 
than an elaboration of procedures of 
common sense. Even the simplest in- 
stances of gaining knowledge are ex- 
amples of the scientific process just 
described. 

The first part of this article has con- 
cerned itself with some very general fea- 
tures of scientific method, features so 
general as to be applicable to almost any 
kind of science, past and present. The 
treatment, though induced by contem- 
porary developments of physical science, 
did not take them into explicit considera- 
tion. It behooves us, therefore, to com- 
ment briefly upon the novel aspects of 
physical science and upon the way in 
which they facilitate passage from the 
strict field of science to the more amor- 
phous domains that lie around science. 
These include religion. 


Common sense in error 


The physicist of fifty years ago would 
have been amazed, or shall I say dis- 
mayed and shocked, at the remark that 
the ultimate constituents of the physical 
world, like electrons, may not have defi- 
nite positions at all instants of time. How 
can we conceive of particles that are 
nowhere in particular? Does not this alle- 
gation contradict the most fundamental 
tenets of common sense? It does indeed, 
and in so far as it conflicts with com- 
mon sense, common sense is in error. We 
have learned with some pain, perhaps, 
that the ultimates of nature need not 
have picturable attributes. Common 
sense once thought that every object, no 
matter how small, would have to occupy 
a definite region of space. This insistence 
was facile generalization based upon ob- 
servations in the solar world. But clearly 
when an object like an electron is far 
too small ever to be grasped or be ex- 
perienced in kinesthetic or tactile fashion, 


the attribute of localizability may very 
well disappear. There is no logical diffi-. 
culty in supposing that something which 
is too small to be seen may not have a 
position at all. At this point we simply 
have to ignore the bidding of common 
sense, free ourselves of its beguilement, 
and proceed on the basis of logical and 


. mathematical rules alone. When this is 


done we arrive at the science of quantum 
mechanics, which provides a very suc- 
cessful set of constructs in terms of 
which atomic experience can be under- 
stood. 

From many changes in the concepts 
of modern atomic physics there has re- 
sulted a freer and more tolerant view of 
the requirements of scientific explanation. 
Science now acknowledges as real a host 
of entities that cannot be described com- 
pletely in mechanistic or materialistic 
terms. For these reasons the demands 
which science makes upon religion when 
it examines religion’s claims to truth have 
become distinctly more modest; the con- 
flict between science and religion has be- 
come less sharp, and the strain of science 
upon religion has been greatly relieved. 
In fact a situation seems to prevail in 
which the theologian can seriously listen 
to a scientist expounding his methodology 
with some expectation that the latter may 
ring a sympathetic chord. It is not alto- 
gether out of the question that the rules 
of scientific methodology are now suf- 
ficiently wide and flexible to embrace 
some forms of religion within the scien- 
tific domain. At any rate, science has be- 
come a widely open field and, as I see 
it, there are several ways in which it can 
adjust itself to the concerns of religion. 
In the following I shall point to three 
such ways. 

The scientist amazed 

The open-minded and perceptive sci- 
entist, even if he has no desire to ask 
religious questions, cannot help but mar- 
vel at the success of his own method. As 
he ponders over the infinite and unruly 
mass of his factual experience, as he con- 
trasts it with the striking simplicity and 
elegance of the constructional scheme 
whereby he is able to explain the formi- 
dable contingency of P-plane facts, he 
can hardly suppress surprise. His amaze- 
ment concerns the circumstance that it 
should be possible at all for man to com- 
prehend so vast a domain of unorganized 
happenings. Scientists feel wonder and 
awe at the realization that our experi- 
ences are not a chaotic welter, but dis- 
play that measure of order and consist- 
ency which expresses itself in the use of 
simple constructs. 

Paradoxically such amazement does 
not spring from the occurrence of 
breaches in natural order which are 
often called miracles; on the contrary, it 
attaches to what seems to be the greatest 
miracle of all, namely, the lack of inter- 
ruption of the natural order which ex- 
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presses itself in the continued and per- 
haps expanding simplicity of human 
explanations. I believe it was the theo- 
logian Schleiermacher who phrased this 
sentiment concerning the one supreme 
miracle, namely, natural order, with un- 
forgettable beauty in his speeches to the 
German nation. If this sentiment be re- 
ligious, science does indeed engender it. 

Yet I doubt if this form of religion, 
cosmic religion if you please, will satisfy 
the desires of the theologian. He may 
wish to take it as a basis and go on from 
there, postulating a cause for order and 
perhaps a deity to maintain it. In doing 
so he goes, of course, beyond the con- 
fines of science; his religion becomes 
what I should like to call a metascience; 
but I see nothing in the methodology of 
science which forbids this expansion, this 
extrapolation upon the method of sci- 
ence. Most scientists readily admit that 
their methods have limits, and that be- 
yond these limits procedures controlled 
by other principles may well take hold. 
It is a transcendence out of the domain 
of science into a region from which sci- 
ence itself can be surveyed that I mean 
to designate by applying the word meta- 
science. 


Freedom and limitation 


Further examination leads to another 
interesting conjecture. A given P-phe- 
nomenon can be explained by a series of 
steps that has apparently no end. Thus, 
for example, in answering the question 
why an object falls near the surface of 
the earth, one may refer to the Galilean 
theory of free fall which says merely 
that all bodies fall with equal and con- 
stant acceleration. This takes us to a set 
of constructs not far removed from the 
P-plane. But this law of free fall is noth- 
ing more than a special instance of a 
more general set of constructs known as 
the theory of universal gravitation, which 
in our symbolic sense of distance lies 
away from the P-plane. Again we need 
not stop there. It is possible to view the 
theory of universal gravitation as a spe- 
- cial case of Einstein’s law of general rela- 
tivity. We have thus taken a third step 
back to the left away from the P-plane. 
To be sure, at present it is necessary for 
us to stop at this stage. But there is noth- 
ing to block further progress into the 
more abstract. Indeed if the past devel- 
opment of science holds a lesson, it is 
that we shall someday doubtless find an 
even more general law in terms of which 
the law of Einstein and others can be 
jointly comprehended. No limit seems to 
be set to man’s progress to the left in the 
‘C-field. But as we reverse this procedure, 
going from the general to the more par- 
ticular, we end up by saying that the 
‘stone simply falls. This is a brute fact, 
grotesque and final in its contingency. 

Thus arise two questions. The first has 
often been asked in the history of phi- 
losophy as follows: if the P-plane limits 
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experience, is there anything beyond ex- 
perience? If so, and if science is limited 
to experience, then the affirmative answer 
transcends science. But I doubt if it is 
necessarily religion. What lies beyond 
may be the Kantian thing in itself, that 
essence which, being no part of experi- 
ence, is never knowable. Or there may 
be some mystical kind of nonscientific 
reality which, lying by definition beyond 
experience, can never be fathomed. If it 
is thought that we may encounter the 
divine in this passage beyond the P- 
plane, that divine, since it excludes the 
possibility of experience, is not likely to 
interest the theologian. 


The existentialist view 


But the closure of the field of experi- 
ence raises still another question. Per- 
haps it arises from the circumstance that 
in our entire epistemology we have lim- 
ited ourselves to vehicles which are ra- 
tional procedures. We have used induc- 
tion and deduction in traveling back and 
forth to examine the P-plane. Could it 
not be that, in order to fathom and probe 
the fullness of what is actually present 
on or near the P-plane, we are required 
to abandon reason and to give ourselves 
to basking without restraint in the sensa- 
tion of the immediately given? Here we 
encounter a new emphasis, different from 
what we called intuition. The fundamen- 
tal essence of the ebb and flow of sensa- 
tions, the richness of the immediacy of 
our direct experience, the solid substance 
of what assails our being in the act of 
sensation and affection, may after all es- 
cape the net of rational analysis. This is 
the view of the existentialist who feels 
that our representation of the P-plane 
merely as the limiting face of the scien- 
tific domain cannot do it justice, and 
that much greater emphasis upon the 
purely existential, upon the contingent 
and spontaneous features of our total ex- 
perience are necessary. 

There are questions which science 
with its present methodology will prob- 
ably never answer; the full drama of 
existence cannot be enacted on the stage 
of science with its contemporary setting. 
Questions like those raised by Kierke- 
gaard and Heidegger, questions like: 
why am I, why is there anything at all, 
why the phenomenon of experience 
which science analyzes—questions such 
as these appear as idle vaporings when 
viewed as problems of science. Yet they 
bespeak a measure of human interest 
and contain a powerful appeal that defies 
anyone who insists they are meaningless 
or insignificant. If science does not an- 
swer them, is it not reasonable that at 
this point we resign ourselves to other 
hands? This is indeed affirmed by those 
who see religion as an extension of ex- 
perience into the existential domain. 
They feel that the P-plane must some- 
how be opened up by a new kind of 
analysis, an analysis not scientific, an 
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- analysis for which science offers no help. 
What happens when this extension is 
permitted can hardly be predicted in de- 
tail. One can go the way of Sartre and 
dwell in nonreligious fashion upon the 
nausea of existence. Or one can go the 
way of Kierkegaard and Gabriel Marcel 
and couple the existential affirmation 
with an excursion into the domain of re- 
ligion. At any rate the P-plane quite ob- 
viously is an area of contact between sci- 
ence and religion, as the widespread ac- 
ceptance of existentialist philosophy to- 
day clearly shows. As I see the situation 
there appears to be no conflict between 
science and existentialism; rather, they 
stand in a relation of complementarity. 


A formal structure for theology 


My hope lies in the direction of amal- 
gamating religion with science. For it is 
by no means out of the question that a 
theory of religion, ie. theology, when 
fully developed, may exhibit the same 
formal structure as science itself. 

If such an approach is to be started, 
the first question to be answered is: what 
is the P-plane of religious experience? A 
possible and probably correct answer ap- 
pears to be: the kind of immediate ex- 
perience which is often regarded as dis- 
tinctly religious. I mean such things as 
the feeling of gratitude that springs up 
in man’s heart on a joyous day, the moni- 
toring awareness of a conscience that 
regulates the lives of many people, the 
feeling of awe in the face of overwhelm- 
ing beauty, the guiltful contribution that 
follows a sinful experience, the senti- 
ments of misery and abandon at the in- 
sufficiency of human power before fate, 
the longing for grace and for redemp- 
tion. To say that these are peculiarly re- 
ligious experiences is not to argue that 
they are exclusively religious. For they 
are also P-plane facts for several of the 
so-called social sciences, and it is far 
from my intention to suggest that psy- 
chology, psychiatry, sociology, and an- 
thropology should not be concerned 
with them and endeavor to show how 
they can be organized in the construc- 
tional schemes of these sciences. This, 
however, does not cast out the possibility 
of an analysis in religious terms, nor 
does it show it to be illegitimate. For any 
simple sensation may very well be the 
starting point of an inquiry into a physi- 
cal or biological or a pychological do- 
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main of constructs. The fact that a given 
experience can be a P-datum for a va- 
riety of sciences must be very clearly 
recognized and is no argument against 
the validity of the various explanatory 
schemes. And in this sense religion, too, 
can claim its due. 

What follows next in the development 
of a “science” of religion is a little diffi- 
cult to predict, though probably not 
more difficult than it would have been 
to predict the structure of modern sci- 
ence in Aristotle’s day. Sciences grow 
when people become convinced of their 
importance and their necessity, and they 
develop their methodology as they ma- 
ture. There are those who believe that 
theology already provides a C-field in 
terms of which a concatenation and a 
logical nexus between the experiences I 
have named can be achieved. If this is 
to be accepted, the ideas of theology 
must be subjected to the same metaphys- 
ical requirements which we impose on 
scientific theories. That is to say, they 
must partake of logical fertility, multiple 
connection, extensibility, simplicity, etc. 
Nor is this often denied by workers in 
the field. 


Religion subjected to tests 


Moreover, if religion is to have the 
structure of science, it must also expose 
itself to tests in the manner of our cir- 
cuits of empirical verification. This forces 
us to reject at once certain peculiar kinds 
of theology, such as the deism of the 
enlightenment and probably also prede- 
termination of the Calvin type. For these 
theories could never be tested. Any tests 
man could devise would be foreordained, 
would have been included in the cre- 
ator’s foresight at the very beginning. It 
would, therefore, be futile to regard the 
outcome of the tests as significant. But 
such criticisms do not affect most major 
theological systems. 

You see, natural science is not wholly 
without suggestions as to the structure 
of a religion based on the grounds of 
its own methodology. But it offers no 
detailed material aid. Least of all does it 
require the slavish adherence of theo- 
logical doctrine to the constructs of 
physics and chemistry. Not even the so- 
cial sciences, notably psychology, deem 
it necessary any longer to ape the physi- 
cist. This does not imply contrasts or 
contradictions—for surely, if a concept 
applicable in one field has no applica- 
tion in another it does not contradict it. 
The notion of temperature is entirely in 
harmony with that of an atom, although 
it has no relevance for a single atom. It 
is the methodological structure of sci- 
ence that might be transferable; I do not 
advocate “physicalism” in religion. 

Whatever else these vague considera- 
tions may imply: they are utterly dam- 
aging to the tired old slogan that soulless 
science conflicts with the spirit of re- 
ligion. 


New alternative 
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act of choice may be vitally necessary, 
even though conclusive data is not avail- 
able, and though the choice is .tentative. 
But one needs to guard against specious 
claims that only by acceptance of certain 


‘unestablished assumptions will an  opti- 


mum way of life be encouraged. 

There is a point of view to which the 
author of the book seems not to be clearly 
committed. It is that belief is not justified 
by the fact that it gives consolation. Where 
evidence is not reasonably conclusive, and 
where the practical way of life would be 
about the same whichever alternative is 
chosen, then suspension of judgment and 
refusal to “take the leap of faith” seems 
the wiser and more ethical course. It is by 
inquiry that we have increase of under- 
standing, yet it is only where we doubt 
and have not decided that inquiry is pos- 
sible. To reach a conclusion without rea- 
sonably conclusive evidence, because it 
gives one consolation, may be a deep- 
seated form of spiritual selfishness. The 
indolent or undisciplined spirit may get a 
feeling of relief and comfort by “a great 
spiritual affirmation” which in essence may 
be the avoidance of spiritual travail for the 
sake of spiritual comfort. The attitude 
sometimes taken that unquestioning faith 
is good and that doubt is bad may be a 
source of darkness and of misdirection. To 
clearly admit to oneself, “I do not know,” 
may be the most enlightening as well as the 
only honest course. 

The value of The Biology of the Spirit 
is not that it compels one to agree with the 
author at every point, but that it directs 
our attention to a possible source of mean- 
ing, hope, and courage which for many 
people had not heretofore existed. We go 
through life with a limited set of alterna- 
tives between which, it seems, we must 
choose. Here for the average man is a new 
alternative, one which gives new freedom 
to his thinking. As he goes through life 
this becomes one of the possibilities to 
which he can apply the evidence to see 
whether it will sustain that view. In the 
field of biology there are disclosed to us a 
deep-seated purposefulness and power of 
organization which may be a key to the 
nature of life, and perhaps of all existence. 
Whoever adds in that way to our range of 
possibilities has made a significant con- 
tribution. Sinnott has not discovered some- 
thing new, but he has made available to 
the average man what has been emerging 
with various degrees of clarity in the 
minds of many. ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
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Poised 

(Continued from page 15) 
one has a separate existence, strong as 
is the feeling of personal individuality. 
It is true that we live and move sepa- 
rately, but life and movement are rela- 
tions with other parts of the whole. 


Man’s peculiar nature 


How different in nature is man from 
other parts of the large whole? He is 
more like plants than he is like air, wa- 
ter, and earth. He is more like simple, 
minute, one-celled animals, the proto- 
zoa, than he is like plants. He is more 
like the fishes of the sea, the pisces, than 
he is like the protozoa. He is more like 
the whale, the seal, the bat, the mouse, 
the horse, the cow, the dog, and the cat 
than he is like the fishes. And he is more 
like the lemur, the monkey, the chim- 
panzee, and the gorilla than he is like 
the other mammals that have just been 
mentioned. He differs from other living 
things as they differ from each other. He 
has a peculiar nature, but indeed each 
of the various kinds of man,. such as 
white, Negro, and Eskimo has a peculiar 
nature. In fact, each human individual 
has a more or less peculiar nature 
through peculiar experience if not 
through peculiar inheritance. 

On analysis, man in common with 
other living creatures is found to be a 
peculiar and extremely complex com- 
bination of various elements that are in 
land, water, and air, such as carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, iron, and iodine. The essential 
structure of one of the vast number of 
cells, of which man consists, is so ex- 
tremely complex as to be much beyond 
elucidation by the chemist who works out 
the arrangements of the elementary 
atoms in compound substances or mole- 
cules. In addition to its essential struc- 
ture, the cell contains a certain amount 
of water with various substances dis- 
solved in it, as well as solid substances, 
such as fat. Materials produced by the 

“cells, such as cartilage and bone, may 
be between them. In passages or vessels 
between the cells, such as those of the 
blood and lymph systems, water circu- 
lates with various substances in solution. 
Floating in the water separately are spe- 
cial cells, the red ones with haemoglobin 
being quite passive, and the white or 
transparent ones being able to work 
their ways out between the cells of the 
wall of the vessel. Air moves into and 
out of the lungs. Food and drink enter 
the digestive canal, and the residue with 
some additions leaves it. Various glands 
produce material that may or may not 
leave the body. 

Man’s nature is thus excessively com- 
plex and peculiar, but he is made of ele- 

_ mentary substances that are to be found 
in his inanimate surroundings. He is 

peculiar only in the particular arrange- 
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ment of these elements. Man consists 
merely of elements which the earth af- 
fords him, arranging them to suit him- 
self. 


Protozoan superior to man? 


Each person begins his more or less 
separate existence as a minute, micro- 
scopial cell, the result of the union of 
a sperm from his father with an egg 
from his mother. At this stage, he is 
somewhat comparable in simplicity of 
structure and living with one of the 
simplest of animals, the one-celled proto- 
zoan, and with the beginning of a fish, 
which is like him then in being an 
oosperm or fertilized egg. But he and 
the fish oosperm are more comparable 
with the protozoan when it starts its life 
with the union of two antecedent cells, 
and before it develops the structure and 
ability to cope with changing surround- 
ings in responding, no doubt consciously, 
to the stimuli of the changes. At their 
beginning in all three, the protozoan, the 
fish, and the man, conscious living, al- 
though doubtless represented, is clearly 
very slight, particularly in the man with 
most uniform conditions surrounding 
him in his mother’s womb. The proto- 
zoan may even be cousidered superior 
at this stage to the fish and the man, as 
being able to survive without the shell 
that protects the fish or the womb that 
protects the man. 

In his mother’s womb, the man de- 
velops much more rapidly and further 
than the fish, just as in its shell the fish 
develops much more rapidly and further 
than the unsheltered protozoan, or even 
than the protozoan when similarly shel- 
tered, as a parasite, to fish or man. At 
one stage in his development, the man 
is somewhat comparable in structure 
with the adult fish. But, he must be con- 
sidered as being then inferior to the fish 
on two counts. He gives no evidence of 
the well-developed consciousness that 
the fish shows in responding by move- 
ment to light and to other changes in its 
surroundings, nor is he able to survive 
if removed from his shelter and exposed 
to such stimuli. 


Man made by his surroundings 


Man’s living is at first as simple as that 
of the simplest living creatures. He is 
wholly dependent upon his surroundings 
to keep him alive and to make him de- 
velop into an adult. His own part in this, 
his peculiar nature or structure, is sig- 
nificant, but minute in comparison with 
what his surroundings provide. He is 
made by his surroundings rather than by 
himself. He owes his simple beginning 
to his parents, who in their turn were 
almost wholly the products of the things 
around them. Going back an_ infinite 
number of generations, man owes all he 
is to his surroundings, seeing that any 
hereditary contribution becomes _infi- 
nitely small, that is, nothing. 


Man prides himself on his peculiar 
nature, which makes him “the Lord of 
Creation.” What is the origin of that na- 
ture? The deposits of the ages on the 
surface of the earth reveal that peculiar 
nature only in a very thin layer on the 
top of the deposits. The deeper we go in 
them, the less do the remains of living 
creatures resemble man and the more 
are they restricted to the simpler kinds 
of life. There has thus clearly been a de- 
velopment through the ages to man’s 
peculiar nature, just as he himself de- 
velops as an individual from a very 
simple kind of living. 


Genes make the man 


What has brought about the develop- 
ment or evolution of man’s peculiar na- 
ture? We are still far from having a sat- 
isfactory answer to this question. We 
know much about the way in which an 
individual man gets his peculiar nature 
by the shuffling or rearrangement of the 
hereditary genes in the reproductive cells 
of his parents. But, to discover how a 
new gene is brought into being is a most 
difficult matter. A gene is excessively 
complex and cannot be isolated for 
analysis. Recognition of its mewness 
comes only through its effects on the 
adult, which are very remote both in 
time and in number of intervening pro- 
cesses. Nevertheless, experiments show 
that the surroundings may change the 
genes and thus make new ones, since 
they sometimes bring about changes in 
the adult living creature that are inher- 
ited. It may be concluded that the earth 
has brought about the evolution of 
man’s peculiar nature, even though we 
are still far from knowing either how 
the earth itself has developed through 
the ages or how the successive condi- 
tions it presented acted upon the line of 
living creatures antecedent to man. 


The creation of man 


It may thus be affirmed with confi- 
dence that man has been created by the 
earth, which forms his immediate en- 
vironment. But, the earth has been what 
it has been only by virtue of its relations 
with the sun. Practically all the energy 
for the living of man and of his an- 
tecedents has come from the sun. The 
earth provides the materials for his struc- 
ture, but the energy for building and 
operating the structure comes from the 
sun. Plants alone can use the energy in 
the sun’s rays to form man’s food, in 
which the energy has been stored for his 
use. Without the sun’s rays, the earth 
would be too cold for man as for any 
other kind of life. Without the sun’s 
rays, there would be no daylight to 
bring the very high level of conscious- 
ness that we enjoy. While near approach 
to the sun makes an end of all life, the 
earth by virtue of its enduring relations 
with the sun has created living things, 
among which latterly has come man. 
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To create is to bring into being. Each 
person at his beginning is created by his 
parents. As a newborn baby he has 
been created further by his mother. As 
an adult he has been created still further 
by his varied surroundings. It is a mis- 
take to consider the development of a 
person as being merely the elaboration 
of what is already there. At his begin- 
ning as an oosperm, he has neither the 
adult consciousness nor the adult struc- 
ture. To ignore the major effect of the 
surroundings in bringing the adult into 
being is to ignore the vast differences 
between the oosperm and the adult. To 
think only of the individual as determin- 
ing what he does and becomes is to deny 
his being but a small part of a great 
Whole, that he has been created by 
something vastly greater than himself. 

If he has been created by his sur- 
roundings, how can man appreciate his 
surroundings? His knowledge or science 
has no better basis than his consciousness 
or awareness of the things around him, 
that is, his sensitive relations with them. 
He knows these relations, that is, how 
they affect his consciousness, but not 
what they are in themselves. His science 
for accurate prediction of what will hap- 
pen does reveal changes in the arrange- 
ment of parts of his surroundings, but 
not what they are otherwise. To him, 
therefore, the universe seems to be only 
a mechanism, 

How far science is from revealing any- 
thing more than mechanical rearrange- 
ment of parts becomes evident when 
science deals with man himself. It finds 
a most wonderful mechanism, vastly 
more complicated than can ever be elu- 
cidated. But, it fails to find the realities 
of sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, will, 
joy, and sorrow. These realities may all 
have mechanical aspects, as is to some 
extent evident, but they are much more 
than mechanisms. 


Can we appreciate ourselves 


Man is indeed so excessively complex 
and varied from part to part that he can 
appreciate himself to but a slight extent. 
His consciousness seems to be but a 
passing aspect of his conscious self, 
which is a small part of the whole man. 
This self in being conscious seems un- 
able to appreciate even memory, only the 
remembering, and memory is perhaps 
another aspect of its being, namely en- 
during being rather than the merely 
transient being that consciousness is. 

How can conscious man hope to ap- 
preciate his creator? He finds in his sci- 
ence that the universe is mechanical, but 
what it really is he can only vaguely infer 
from resemblances to himself. His con- 
sciousness is perhaps represented me- 
chanically in science by the changes of 
the chemical processes in the brain, or 
in their electrical concomitants. These 
chemical processes are rearrangements of 
various kinds of atoms. The atoms them- 
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selves are more lasting arrangements of 
parts, the electrons and nuclei, with great 
energy involved that gives no threat to 
stability. Like one’s brain, both earth and 
sun consist of different kinds of atoms 
variously arranged. The realities of the 
earth and the sun are, therefore, basically 
the same as the reality of one’s self that 
is conscious. In having continuing stable 
arrangements of most of its atoms, the 
earth is largely enduring being like one’s 
memory. The sun is at the other extreme 
in being. It seems that not only do its 
atoms largely fail to maintain stable ar- 
rangements at the excessively high tem- 
peratures that exist, but also many of 
them break down with release of tre- 
mendous energy. The sun has being that 
is much more active than our conscious- 
ness,. the most active part of our being. 
As conscious beings, we can but vaguely 
appreciate either the main being of the 
earth that is more enduring than our 
memory, or the main being of the sun 
that has explosive release of energy in 
comparison with the release of energy 
in our being conscious. 


‘Torn between two ideals’ 


We have been brought into being, cre- 
ated by what is like ourselves basically, 
but immensely greater and more extreme. 
We are not independent, but each person 
has independence in some measure and 
can have a fuller, greater life by taking 
responsibility. What should be our ideal 
to guide action? We are constantly torn 
between two ideals that are opposed to 
each other. One ideal, typified by the 
hard, cold, and solid earth without the 
sun’s influence is enduring being or sta- 
bility. The tremendous energy that exists 
is locked up in past arrangements of 
parts. The other ideal, typified by the 
sun, is evanescent being or activity, with 
energy liberated that passes elsewhere. In 
this one, past arrangements are disrupted. 
As a creature of the earth, under the 
sun’s influence, man pursues a somewhat 
middle course between these two ideals. 
In his nature; he has a measure of sta- 
bility, and in his living he has a measure 
of activity. Even in his thinking, he 
wavers between the stability of keeping 
the old order and the activity of making 
progress with new order or arrangement. 

Back of stability is firm unity, close 
and strong relations of parts giving en- 
durance. The outcome of activity is di- 
versity, disruption of close and strong re- 
lations permitting independence and 
freedom. In his middle position, man 
attempts to strike a balance between sta- 
bility and activity, between unity and di- 
versity. His goal seems to be to combine 
unity, which depends upon the closeness 
and strength with which parts are re- 
lated, with diversity, which depends upon 
the arrangement of the parts. In this he 
is carrying out the will of his Creator as 
shown in the myriads of living creatures 
that people the earth. 
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a faculty of thirty-four, a full pro- = 
: gram of ministerial preparation and = 
2 scholarly research leading to the 
degrees of B.D., M.A. and Ph.D. 

To students who qualify for ad- 
mission, who maintain a good 
standard of academic achievement, 
and who have need of financial 
support, liberal assistance is pro- 
vided. 


Address your inquiry to: 
W. W. Robbins, President 


The Meadville Theological School 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

2. The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year, 

3. Tuition Allowance  Scholar- 
Ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

4.The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 

5. The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to a 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

6. The McClevey Prizes. six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 

7.The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 
for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees os 
tuition allowance. 

Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 
at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


MATURE, MARRIED male Choirmaster-Organist desires near- 
full-time position; multiple graded choirs; recitals; oratorios; 
private teaching optional; might combine parish visiting with 
music; interested in total church life and program. Write 
c/o Christian . Register. 
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Neo-orthodoxy 
(Continued from page 17) 


social and psychological developments 
had made it impossible to use the re- 
ligious beliefs of liberalism to produce 
the desired state of mind, because op- 
timism about the temporal world had 
become unacceptable. So these men 
transferred their optimism from the 
temporal world to a realm of Being be- 
yond time and space. We cannot be op- 
timistic about what will happen in his- 
tory, but we can be optimistic about what 
will happen beyond history. We cannot 
be optimistic about human nature as we 
find it in the world today, but we can be 
optimistic about what human life will 
be when God consummates his final pur- 
pose. We cannot be optimistic about so- 
cial reform but we can be optimistic 
about the Kingdom of God, hidden 
though this Kingdom is in the ultimate 
mystery of Being. 


_ Religious belief in retreat 


Religious liberalism had failed to ex- 
tricate religious belief from conflict with 
scientific findings. It did not oppose sci- 
ence but always yielded when it found 
its beliefs untenable in face of advancing 
science. This constant retreat seriously 
weakened the psychological effects of 
religious beliefs, for one never knew 
how long they could be retained. 

Neo-orthodoxy corrected this weak- 
ness of religious liberalism by reinter- 
peting all important religious beliefs so 
that they no longer referred to anything 
in the temporal world, but only to the 
realm of Being beyond all temporality; 
science can deal only with what is going 
on in the temporal world. By this device 
the important religious beliefs were lifted 
beyond the reach of all scientific inquiry 
either to support or contradict them. 
The neo-orthodox form of theology can 
accept all that science will ever bring 
forth, without changing any belief or 
feeling any disturbance whatsoever. Se- 
cure beyond the utmost reach of any 
possible scientific knowledge, the religi- 
ous beliefs of neo-orthodoxy are able to 
exercise their maximum psychological ef- 
fect upon the believer. 

Older liberalism’s third error was its 
failure to understand that the only pos- 
sible area of inquiry for any kind of 
knowledge must be the realm of process, 
and not any Being which transcends 
process. Such “Beings” may be imagina- 
tively designed to serve as symbols to di- 
rect devotion and religious commitment 
to the actual process which saves and 
transforms. In all walks of life we make 
use of myths and symbols. But it is im- 
possible to conduct inquiry and get 
knowledge concerning the process in 
question unless we translate the myth 
or symbol into a proposition about the 
process. 

So it is in religion. Whether we like it 
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or not, and whether we recognize it in 
our own experience or not, myths and 
symbols will be used in the conduct of 
religious living. But we cannot know 
which myths and symbols are “true” in 
the sense of directing conduct and de- 
votion aright, and which misdirect our 
lives, unless we are able to translate 
them into propositions about some pro- 
cess. 

To many religious people such a 
statement seems shocking because the 
word “process” does not have the psy- 
chological effects which they have come 
to associate with religious beliefs. But if 
we keep in mind the distinction already 
made, we shall not be shocked by words 
which fail to produce familiar psycho- 
logical feelings, provided that we look 
not to these feelings but to an actual 
entity which saves and transforms. 

After all this is granted, the religious 
objector may say that the Being which 
causes the process of transformation in 
man from the worse toward the better is 
not characterized by space and time but 
transcends them, and is therefore not a 
process. However, even if we grant that 
there is such a non-temporal and ulti- 
mate Being, the fact remains that it can 
do nothing for man unless it assume the 
form of a process of transformation by 
which man is changed. Like food or air, 
no Being can have any power in human 
life unless it assume the form of a 
process, whether that be called loving, or 
worshiping, or sacrificing, or changing 
man into a new being at some higher 
level of beatitude. 


Separate belief from illusion 


So long as the ultimate concern of 
man is not process but being, the disease 
of substituting belief for actuality will in- 
fect and corrupt religion. Beliefs so held 
are indistinguishable from illusions. This 
religious propensity to seek and cherish 
beliefs led Sigmund Freud to identify 
religion with illusion. In so far as re- 
ligion is ruled by this propensity, he was 
correct. Religion cannot be saved from 
the corruption of cherished illusion until 
man’s ultimate concern is seen to be a 
process of transformation and not ulti- 
mate being beyond all process. 

It remains to correct the fourth mis- 
take by setting forth a theory to guide 
inquiry in such a way that all the sci- 
ences can make some contribution to the 
answer which religion seeks. 

Scientific knowledge results from 
using an hypothesis to bring certain se- 
lected data into such correlation that one 
can predict that these data will always 
appear when specified conditions are 
present. When such predictions can be 
made without error over wide and com- 
plicated areas and when everyone spe- 
cially trained in the given field of in- 
quiry can apply the hypothesis and find 
for himself that the predictions never 
fail under the required conditions, the 


hypothesis becomes a theory and for the 
time being, an established part of scien- 
tific knowledge. 


Advantage of a simple theory 


But this theory must meet other tests 
besides unfailing prediction. It must also 
be the most simple theory. One can 
often, perhaps always, develop more 
complex theories which will meet the 
tests of prediction just as well. The most 
famous example is the Ptolemaic theory 
versus the Copernican. But the most 
simple theory is chosen, other things be- 
ing equal, because one can do far more 
with a simple theory. Also, the most fer- 
tile theory is chosen, meaning the one 
from which other theories can be de- 
rived, reaching out into other areas of 
inquiry, thus opening new fields of 
knowledge. 

The full import of this should not be 
missed. It is profoundly significant and 
brings out a characteristic of scientific 
knowledge generally ignored: many dif- 
ferent theories are equally true and 
equally correct as descriptions of the 
universe, but only those theories are 
chosen at a given time which (1) hap- 
pen to be most useful by reason of their 
simplicity; (2) are most fertile relative 
to the diverse problems which happen 
to engage the interest of scientists at the 
time; (3) are most appealing by reason 
of their elegance and the like. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is not that scientific knowledge is sub- 
jective, but that the scientific view of the 
universe at any given time is only one 
view made up of theories selected be- 
cause they happen to appeal to the minds 
of scientists in the ways stated. 


Requirements for true proposition 


I am not suggesting that there is a 
religious view of the universe which 
stands over against the scientific view 
with its own special kind of “religious 
truth.” No proposition is true, whether 
at the level of common sense or science 
or religion or in the field of art or love 
or anywhere, unless it meets the test of 
accurate definition of terms and predic- 
tion of consequences when required 
conditions are present. 

What I am saying is that the scientific 
view of the universe at any given time 
is only one view from among many 
other and very different views all equally 
correct as descriptions of reality. To be 
sure, there is very good reason for this. 
Science could never have made the ad- 
vances which it has made if it had 
chosen complex instead of simple 
theories, theories which did not carry 
implications applicable to a great di- 
versity of problems, and theories which 
were not elegant and thus capable of in- 
spiring the scientist with joy and satis- 
faction in the beauty of his discoveries. 

This fact demonstrates that the truly 
divine thing to be found in science is 
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not the universe as viewed in the form 
of the theories which scientists have 
chosen and tested at any given time. This 
view could be very different even now 
and still be equally true; and it certainly 
will be very different in a few years. But 
the truly divine thing is the creativity 
which produces in the human mind the 
theories which can meet the tests of truth 
and beauty and love. 


‘Creativity’ as ‘conceptual structures’ 


“Creativity” is used here to refer to 
the emergence in the mind of the indi- 
vidual of conceptual structures (hy- 
potheses) leading to further knowledge 
in science and in the world of common 
sense. It is the process which generates 
in the mind of the individual these 
structures which add to his knowledge: 
aesthetic structures which add to the 
beauty he can experience; interpersonal 
structures which add to his appreciative 
understanding of the unique individual- 
ity of other persons; ideal structures 
which add to the reach of his moral 
aspirations. 

The conclusion from all this can now 
be stated. What is divine in our experi- 
ence, what is holy, what should com- 
mand our religious faith, is not the 
knowledge we now have nor the vision, 
whether it be derived from science or 
common sense, or moral idealism. Neither 
is it the beauty we are now able to ex- 
perience nor the love nor any virtue 
found in us. All these should be appre- 
ciated and enjoyed and cherished, but 
no human being has reached that com- 
pleteness and finality of knowledge, nor 
that depth and variety of aesthetic ex- 
perience, nor that perfection of moral 
idealism, nor that comprehensive and 
understanding love, such that he can 
point to his attainment and say that 
it is divine. On the contrary, what is 
divine in him and you and me is that 
creativity which can widen and correct 
our knowledge if we meet the required 
conditions; which can enrich and multi- 
ply the times and places where beauty 
greets us; which can magnify beyond 
any known limit the reach and under- 
standing of our love. 


How can science serve religion? 


The most important thing which sci- 
ence can do for religion is now before 
us. It can demonstrate the supreme im- 
portance of creativity in human life. To 
be sure, creativity is not limited to sci- 
ence. But science in the modern world 
is the most dramatic demonstration of it, 
not because there is more of it in the 
mind of the scientist, but because sci- 
ence has discovered a method for testing 
and conserving new hypotheses in such 
a way as to add them to what has been 
previously established, and displays a 
marvelous expansion never displayed be- 
fore in the history of the world. 

Science can render other services to 
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religion. Its study has led to an under- 
standing of knowledge and how it is at- 
tained so that we can now distinguish 
clearly between what is knowledge and 
what is not, and know that every in- 
stance of knowledge is a proposition 
about some process going on in the tem- 
poral world. 

A further service which science can ren- 
der religion is to search out the conditions 


which must be present for the most ef- ” 


fective operation of the creativity which 
creates the human mind along with all 
the knowledge, beauty, love, and ideal- 
ism which the mind can ever experience. 
Also, the technology and power of con- 
trol which scientific knowledge makes 
possible can be used to set up these re- 
quired conditions, improve them, protect 
them, restore them, and expand them, 
so that human life may undergo a cre- 
ative transformation. Consequently all 
the arts and sciences can become forms 
of religious devotion by seeking always 
to provide the conditions most favorable 
for creativity to expand and enrich the 
mind. 

We have considered what science can 
do for religion. Now let us look at the 
other side of the question: what can re- 
ligion do for science? When religion rec- 
ognizes that the reality which calls for 
religious commitment of faith and de- 
votion is the process of creativity in hu- 
man life, all the arts and sciences can 
become servants of this devotion. All the 
sciences then take on religious meaning 
and purpose as science never has done 
in modern times. We are now saying that 
not only can the scientist like any one 
else be religious, but that scientific in- 
quiry can be a religious inquiry in the 
sense that it seeks to understand what 
creativity requires so that it may operate 
most effectively to create progressively 
the human mind, to save it from self- 
destruction, to sustain it in the face of 
disappointment, defeat, and disaster, and 
to transform human life in the direction 
of the best that it can ever become, in 
beauty, love, freedom, fellowship, moral 
idealism, and -appreciative understanding 
between peoples, races and classes. 


THE SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON 
874 Beacon St. ‘ 
Sundays at 11 A.M. 


May 20—Fellowship Pulpit Supply 
The Rev. John R. Baker, Min- 
ister, The Unitarian Church of 
Montgomery County, Bethesda, 
Maryland 


May 27—Memorial Sunday 
“BETWEEN DEATH AND 
DIPLOMACY” 


June 3—The Rev. John Philip Woga- 


man 


June 10—Concluding Service 
“THE MARGIN AROUND 
MY LIFE” 


Ministers 
Clayton Brooks Hale 
Peter Arthur Baldwin 
John Philip Wogaman 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 


For 


catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


information and 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. One hundred-acre country campus 
10 miles west of Boston Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 


ROWE UNITARIAN CAMP 


“The camp of thinking youth” 
Rowe, Massachusetts 
High in the Berkshires 


* 


* 


An opportunity for Junior High and High School-age boys and girls to share, 
in the happiest surroundings, the fun (adventurous trips and hikes, swim- 
ming, sports, arts and crafts, stunt nights, campfires, dancing), the respon- 
sibilities, the fellowship, and the growth in Unitarian purpose through con- 


ferences, discussions and candlelight services. 
SENIOR CAMP (Ninth grade or over) 
SESSION: I 


June 23—July 7 


TUITION: 


¥: 
Two Weeks—$43.00; One Week—$23.00 


DIRECTOR: Rev. Forest K. Davis, Adamant, Vermont 


JUNIOR CAMP (For those enterin 
TWO SESSIONS: 
TUITION: 


DIRECTOR: 


seventh, eighth and ninth grades) 
July 8—July 28 and Ju y 29—August 18 

Three Weeks—$80.00 

Rey. Russell R. Bletzer, 171 Warren St., Needham, Mass. 


For LITERATURE, write to the Camp Director of the session in which you are 


interested for your boy or girl. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 7) 


veloping its own ideals and standards. Men deprive them- 
selves of the only effective means of building a better world. 
There are those who are appalled by the scientific advances 
of our age and their destructive potentiality. They say: Let 
us have a moratorium on science in order that some meta- 
physical blueprint for our guidance may be evolved by ex- 
perts who have special access to the realm of the trans- 
cendental. This is a vain hope. The values and standards we 
need are already at hand. They can be discovered in every- 
day experience. They are found in the life and common pur- 
poses of men. We do not have to go “out of this world” to 
find them. 

Some of the psychological effects of ‘out of this world” 
thinking were suggested by James Thurber in The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty. This is a tender, unforgettable picture 
of a timid man and his attempts to overcome insignificance 
by fantasies of his own heroic activities. He is not unlike 
innumerable adults for whom life has turned out to be a 
pretty drab, uninspiring affair. Walter Mitty could, in the 
wink of an eye, be “out of this world” doing heroic deeds 


is that reality is still there and keeps breaking in on his 
“other world.” Walter Mitty and multitudes like him will 
never be of much use to themselves or others, until they 
cease trying to escape “out of this world” and learn to live 
in the real world, where there are possibilities for even the 
least of us to grow more than we have imagined. 

In religion, ‘out of this world” thinking is almost an oc- 
cupational disease. We know the religious emphasis on “an- 
other world” and the belief in an all-powerful God who 
transcends this world. But even for those whose religious 
thinking has moved away from this theology, there is still 
the possibility that religious ideals and values may be con- 
sidered ‘out of this world.” For example, we sometimes 
talk about tolerance, freedom, brotherhood, love, and jus- 
tice in such a way as to reveal that we consider these values 
separated from the grimy world of everyday experience. We 
seem to believe that if we think about them and talk about 
them, that is enough. Actually, the only way we can know 
freedom, tolerance, justice, brotherhood, and love is as we 
encounter them in the relationships and experiences of life. 
And the only way we can serve them is to live them in our 
day to day experience. Thinking about them, talking about 
them, doesn’t make them real. It leaves them “out of this 
world.” A. deM. C. 


in the land of his imagination. The danger of his condition 
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New Bible 


(Continued from page 6) 
obscure. There seems to have been an at- 
tempt to tone down some of the more an- 
thropomorphic parts of the Bible. 

The wording is less familiar, and thus 
loses some of the poetic qualities attached 
to the King James and Revised Standard 
Version. “My cup runneth over” becomes 
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Some of the most beautiful poetry (espe- 
cially Psalms and Isaiah) loses its vitality 
through being translated as prose. 

Claims for the translation are highly ex- 
aggerated, but it is without question a 
much older text than the Masoretic. The 
exact date is uncertain, but tradition com- 
monly places it in the third century B.c. 
As a translation, it is not as faithfully or 
accurately done as the Revised Standard 
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makes it a valuable addition to any church 
or private library. 
J. FRANK SCHULMAN 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rey Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. <Athur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talboi 
Pearson. Director of Religions Edueation. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regulur Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper. 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 


“Thine exhilarating cup is the very best.” Version, but _ its 


THE UNITARIAN PILGRIMAGE... . 


Postponed from this summer because of lack of time for adequate 


set for 


historical 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, Min- 
ister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 


significance 11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome, 


to the scenes of 
liberalism in action 


planning, the tour has been 


JUNE 23 — JULY 24, 1957 


The party will visit ENGLAND, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 
leaving New York by Pan-American Airways and traveling on land by chartered luxury 


motor coach. 


In England arrangements have been made to visit two of the most 
: vigorous Unitarian societies; in Holland the pilgrims will meet in- 
formally with a group of Dutch liberals, and in Geneva will be 
entertained by officials of “Le Protestant,” famous Swiss religious 
weekly. In France one of the Unitarian Service Committee’s projects 


will be viewed in action. 


All meetings will be informal evening gatherings, mostly in the homes of our European friends. These unique 
opportunities to communicate with our fellow-religionists overseas, the congenial companionship, the visits to 
cities and places of historic significance, the views of English countryside, Rhine castles, and Alpine magnificence 


will make this an unforgettable experience. 


The Tour is sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s League to enable U. S. atid Canadian Unitarians and Univer- 


liberalism in action. 

The cost of the land portion will be $588. At this 
time the new trans-ocean fares have not been 
published by the I.A.T.A.,but the rate is expected 
to be around $540 for the round-trip. 
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salists—both men and women—to travel together, see the shrines of religious nonconformity and observe today’s 


Management will be by: BROWNELL TOURS 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Address all inquiries to: 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Proctor Academy, a school for one hundred and twenty boys, offers a type 
of program which combines many of the advantages of the progressive 
methods with the standards of work and industry which have been tradi- : 
tional in this old New England school. Each boy is studied as an individual 
and his work is planned accordingly. The courses of study are arranged in 
a unique manner to afford the greatest amount of flexibility consistent with 
the necessary continuity of each boy’s work. In addition to the college pre- 
paratory courses, a complete and different schedule, including not only 
academic work, but a coordinated program in the school shops, is offered 
for boys who anticipate a more practical career after secondary school. 


For further information, write 


LYLE H. FARRELL, Headmaster 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE “ 
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